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II.—BEN JONSON.* 
al ex HE prevailing, if not the peculiar, characteristic of Ben 
Opry 


Jonson’s genius appears to have been that of an extreme 

—even a formal—correctness, and strict propriety of 

language and personation in his productions. I do not 
mean “ propriety” in the modern, conventional sense of the term ; 
(for he is morally coarse in his language), but that he is distinguished 
by appropriateness rather, and a perfect conformity with Academic 
rules, and the established forms of art. This peculiarity of his 
intellectual construction is correctly estimated in Dr. Johnson's 
lines :-— 

** Then Jonson came, instructed from the school ; 

To please by method, and invent by rade/ 

His studious patience, and laborious art, 

With regular approach essay’d the heart ; 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bays, 

And they who durst not censure, scarce could praise.” 





* With an author like the subject of the present essay,—whose works are not at 
hand in every private library, and, if they were, are of a prolixity and a grossness 
more objectionable to modern popular taste than to that which prevailed when 
Ben Jonson wrote,—it is not probable that readers will search for passages 
illustrating the opinions, the customs, and manners that are here presented. I 
therefore preface it by stating that I mean to give these illustrative quotations in 
rather unusual number and length, by way of saving the reader trouble in re- 
ference, and thus presenting him with the “ best bits” ready picked out for him 
that serve to confirm my remarks, 
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This constant presence, and, it may be, tyranny of correctness and 
propriety induced him even to alter the scene of his “ Every Man in 
his Humour,” one of his earliest productions. When originally repre- 
sented, the scene of this comedy was laid at Florence, and the 
dramatis persone were all Italians; but feeling that the gulls and 
bullies, who comprise the under personages in this play, were rather 
drawn from home models, and had in fact little to do with the con- 
ventional habits and manners of Italy (though, in conformity with 
the fashion then prevalent, he had adopted that locality), he sub- 
sequently printed them under English names, and changed the scene 
to London, as the play now stands. 

Honest Ben was, by tradition, an excessive self-estimator, if not 
self-worshipper. He had surrounded himself with a scholastic bul- 
wark impregnable to any contemporary who might venture to approach 
him—as Fluellen would say, “according to the disciplines of the 
Roman wars, the wars of the ancients”—and, like many another 
secluded and learned pedant, he not only magnified his acquired 
knowledge, as compared with the instinctive knowledge of mankind 
in other geniuses of his own age ; but he would make it the “ be-all 
and the end-all” of intellectual accomplishment. As compared with 
Shakespeare, for instance, Fuller, in his “ Worthies of England,” when 
speaking of the two men at the Mermaid in Fleet Street, has described 
them with his own graphic dexterity in the well-known passage :— 
“Many (he says) were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson, 
which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man- 
of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning 
—solid, but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, like an English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.” 

A curious corroboration of Jonson’s precision of character and 
egoistical minuteness of method and order, displaying also the high 
estimation in which he himself held his works, may be witnessed in 
his play of “‘ Every Man owt of his Humour.” He has prefixed to it an 
analysis, what he calls “‘the characters of the persons,” wherein he 
gives a sort of intellectual map or portrait of each individually. For 
instance, “ Fastidious Brisk, a neat, spruce, affecting courtier, one 
that wears his clothes well and in fashion, practiseth by his glass how 
to salute, speaks good remnants (notwithstanding the bass viol and 
tobacco), swears tersely, and with variety; cares not what lady’s 
‘favour he belies, or great man’s familiarity; a good property to 
perfume the boot of acoach. He will borrow another man’s horse to 
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praise, and backs him as his own; or, for a need, on foot can post 
himself into credit with his merchant, only with the jingle of his spur, 
and the jerk of his wand.” Another programme of a character is— 
“Saviolina, a Court lady, whose weightiest praise is a light wit ; 
admired by herself, and one more, her servant, Brisk.” 

These prefaces to his dramatis persona, though doubtless sprightly 
and amusing, savour somewhat of the pedantry spoken of; and, in- 
deed, they hardly exempt the author from the charge of coxcombry. 
In this point of his character he reminds one of Richardson, the 
eminent novelist, who, Narcissus-like, so passionately contemplated 
his own productions, so petted, and polished, and refined them, that 
he supplied a minute index to each letter in his “Clarissa ;’ and not 
only did he furnish a correct catalogue of all the personages who figure 
in his “ Grandison,” but he actually made out an alphabetical list of 
all the similes, allusions, and striking sentiments that occur throughout 
the work. How different is all this anxiety of authorship, lest a waif 
or stray thought should be lost to the world, from the modest uncon- 
sciousness and intellectual prodigality of Shakespeare, who was con- 
tent to wait till the world should estimate his genius ! 

In addition to his accumulated store of classical attainments, Ben 
Jonson possessed a gigantic memory. Whalley, in his life of him, 
says “he was laborious and indefatigable in his studies ; his reading 
was copious and extensive ; his memory so tenacious and strong, that 
when turned of forty, he could have repeated all he ever wrote.” This 
last expression, by the way, is again confirmatory of what I have 
remarked respecting his self-estimation. 

Ben Jonson has been regarded as the first person who has done 
much in settling the “grammar of the English language.” This 
merit is duly awarded to him, and Pope gives him the credit of having 
brought critical learning into vogue ; also of having instructed both’ 
actors and spectators in what was the proper province of the dramatic 
Muse. 

His prose style, however, is a transcript of his laborious and pains- 
taking mind, ostentatiously correct, and frequently forcible, with com- 
monly a satisfactory felicity of epithet ; but his sentences never appear 
to be extemporaneous, but always studied, and as being one result of 
the primzeval curse, for he seems to have produced both his thoughts 
and his language “ by the sweat of his brow.” In various phases of 
his mind it must be confessed that Jonson was really a great man, 
for he made Aimse/f all that he was; and that must ever command 
our respect and esteem, although we may not intellectually sympa- 
thise with his conventional order of mind. In allusion to him, as 
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compared with Shakespeare, the great critic Schlegel observes that :— 
“ Whereas Shakespeare gives the springs of human nature, which are 
always the same, or sufficiently so to be interesting and intelligible ; 
Jonson chiefly gives the Aumours of men, as connected with certain 
arbitrary or conventional modes of dress, action, and expression, 
which are intelligible only while they last, and not very interesting at 
any time.” 

As the peculiar and characteristic developments of one order of 
mind, and as being the chronicles of the customs, habits, and manners 
of his own age, I think—with all deference to the great German 
critic, who, in his idolatry of our Shakespeare, has given but scant 
credit to his contemporary—that the writings of Jonson are both 
valuable and “ interesting ;” but, as he wrote only for his own age, 
and not for “ a// time,” they have become little better than legendary 
lore, and are resorted to only by the curious and the fantastical. 
Certain it is, that both in the structure of his language, and in the 
hard and formal way in which he runs down a joke, as well as in the 
unfanciful manner in which he will insist upon a quaint action or 
circumstance, as if the twentieth repetition made that humorous which 
was originally dull, his productions do assume the air of antiques, 
when compared with the fluent and spontaneous effusions of Shake- 
speare. All this rigidity, however, is imperceptible in his -poetical 
epistles and lyrics. In these the homely and burly tone of his verses 
is frequently dashed with a modulation so refined and complimentary 
that they fairly take one by surprise. Every one knows the little 
song, “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” but the second verse is 
probably not so familiar an acquaintance with the many who have 
sung the first stanza ; yet it contains a sentiment of homage to trium- 
phant beauty worthy of the greatest lyrical poet that ever breathed, 
and seems to be a total contradiction to the bluff nature of the man :— 


** T sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And send it back to me, 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself—but thee.” 


And every glee-singer knows those pompous lines, “See the chariot 
at hand,” sounding the glories of his mistress, and which are as 
sonorous without as with music. The song, too, ‘‘Oh do not wanton 
with those eyes,” has been deservedly admired for its grace and 
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polish. And the “ Discourse with Cupid” is so exquisite a thing as 
to have been aptly termed a “nest of spicery.” His well-known 
lines to the memory of Shakespeare exhibit the real nature of the 
man in unclouded light, proving that however rough, impetuous, 
and overbearing he might be at times, yet that these were but 
vapours shrouding the noble disc. On this occasion he shows 
himself so great as to be free from vulgar envy, and untinctured 
with malice, for Shakespeare and himself had quarrelled. He has 
even repeated his homage of the world’s poet in a prose tribute to 
his honour, where he says—“I do Jove the man, and honour his 
memory, on this side of idolatry, as much as any. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature.” 

In stating my opinion that Jonson’s lyrics are to be ranked 
among the finest in the language, I do not say that they contain the 
intensely cordial appeals of Burns’s ballads—for Burns has scarcely 
been equalled, and never surpassed, in the fassion of song; but 
Jonson has a higher classical tone and finish, as might be expected 
from his learned education. 

His poetical epistles are admirable for their free and nervous 
diction, sound sense, cordial spirit, and frequent touches of un- 
hackneyed thought and expression. That addressed to Michael 
Drayton, the author of the “ Polyolbion,” is a celebrated one. It 
begins with the honest avowal of his constitutional churlishness :— 


‘* Michael, by some ’tis doubted if I be 
A friend at all ; or if a friend to thee.” 


And the epistle to Sir Robert Wroth is pregnant with his finer 
qualities of head and heart. This also is interesting from the graphic 
account it contains of the town and country amusements in his day. 

In person Jonson was corpulent and burly ; the predisposing cause, 
in all probability, of his saturnine disposition. He was at times, too, 
oppressed with the gloom of a splenetic imagination, the result of a 
sedentary life, with consequent indigestion. As an instance of this, 
he told Drummond, the poet of Hawthornden, that he had “lain a 
whole night, fancying he saw the Romans and Carthagenians, Turks 
and Tartars, fighting on his great toe.” He was an hypochondriac. 
Drummond, by the way, who seems to have been a peevish and 
finical cavalier, ought to have better estimated the homage of a 
brother poet, who walked all the way to Scotland for the purpose of 
visiting him, than to have left upon record unfavourable representa- 
tions of honest old Ben’s “rough and untractable temper.” He was 
a great smoker of tobacco, and this disgusted the idolater of Charles I. 
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Moreover, he had met with disappointments and untoward events in 
life ; and these did not mitigate his constitutional spleen. We find 
from his life that he adopted the profession of a strolling player, in 
preference to the occupation of a bricklayer and to soldiering, both of 
which he had tried in obedience to the recommendation of his father, 
who is said to have been a bricklayer by trade, and to have built the 
north wall of Gray’s Inn Gardens next Theobald’s Road. He 
subsequently became a writer for the stage, and one of his pieces 
attracted the attention of Shakespeare, who recommended him and his 
writings to public patronage. His “ Alchemist” gained him such 
reputation that he was appointed to be Poet Laureate to James I. In 
the decline of life he appears to have fallen into straitened circum- 
stances, if not into absolute penury, and he speaks of a pension 
allowed him by the City, that had been withdrawn, in these con- 
temptuous and bitter terms: “Yesterday the barbarous Court of 
Aldermen have withdrawn their chandlerly pension.” This extract 
is from the postscript of a letter addressed by him to the Earl of 
Newcastle, in which he adverts to his own miserable condition with 
a sort of melancholy humour, both curiously quaint and characteristic 
of the man. He says :— 


**T myself being no substance, am fain to trouble you with shadows ; or, what 
is less, an apologue, or fable in a dream. I being stricken with palsy in 1628, 
had, by Sir Thomas Badger, some few months since, a fox sent me for a present ; 
which creature, by handling, I endeavoured to make tame, as well for the abating 
of my disease as the delight I took in speculation of his nature. It happened this 
present year, 1631, and this very week ushering Xmas, and this Tuesday morning 
in a dream (morning dreams are truest) to have one of my servants come to my 
bedside, and tell me: ‘Master, master, the fox speaks!’ Whereat, methought, 
I, startled and troubled, went down into the yard to witness the wonder. There 
I found my Reynard in his tenement, the tub I had hired him, cynically expressing 
his own lot, to be condemned to the house of a poor poet, where nothing was to 
be seen but the bare walls, and not anything heard but the noise of a saw dividing 
billets all the week long, more to keep the family in exercise than to comfort any 
person there with fire, save the paralytic master, and went on in this way, as the 
fox seemed the better fabler of the two, I, his master, began to give him good 
words, and to stroke him; but Reynard, barking, told me this would not do, I 
must give him meat. I, angry, called him a stinking vermin. He replied, ‘ Look 
into your cellar, which is your larder too; you'll find a worse vermin there.’ 
When presently calling for a light, methought I went down, and found all the 
floor turned up, as if a colony of moles had been there, or an army of saltpetre 
vermin. Whereupon, I sent presently into Tuttle Street for the King’s most 
excellent mole-catcher, to release me and hunt them ; but he when he came and 
viewed the place, and had well marked the earth turned up, took a handful, smelt 
to it, and said: ‘ Master, it is not in my power to destroy this vermin ; the King, 
or some good man of a nobler nature, must help you. This kind of mole is called 
‘*@ Want,” which will destroy you and your family, if you prevent not the 
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worsting of it in time. And therefore, God keep you, and send you health.’ The 
interpretation both of the fable and the dream is, that I, waking, do find ‘Want’ 
the worst and most working vermin in a house: and therefore, my noble Lord, 
and (next the King) my best patron, I am necessitated to tell you, I am not so 
imprudent to borrow any sum of your lordship, for I have no faculty to pay ; but 
my needs are so urging, as I do beg what your bounty can give me in the name of 
good letters, and the bond of an ever grateful and acknowledging servant to your 
honour.” 


As regards the charge that Jonson brought against the Corporation 
of London for having withdrawn the pension they had allowed him, 
Mr. Brewer kindly furnished me with a paper of minutes that he had 
extracted from the City records, wherein the Court of Aldermen 
appear to have been completely justified in the step which the poet 
complains of in such contemptuous terms ; the fact being that he had 
engaged to furnish them with laudatory verses upon stated occasions 
for a stipulated salary (in short, he held the office of City Poet 
Laureate), and he failed to fulfil his contract ; the Corporation, in 
consequence, ceased to pay. Thus far as to the personal character 
of honest old Ben. 

The play by which he is best known is his “ Every Man in his 
Humour ;” a comedy which has always held a high place in public 
estimation, and even been from time to time revived upon the stage. 
Its having been selected as the medium of an amateur frolic by some 
of the most distinguished writers of our own day, almost every one of 
them men capable of originating as good wit as that which they 
were uttering by rote, served to bring it once again vividly to the 
minds of all those who were so fortunate as to witness its perform- 
ance. The admirable gusto with which the ineffable swaggerings, 
bullyings, bravadoes, and lies of Captain Bobadil were mouthed out, 
ore rotundo, by the man who had the genius to conceive those modern 
Bobadils, Alfred Jingle and Montague Tigg; or that moral Boba- 
dil, Pecksniff, may be believed. And all may fancy the exquisite 
treat it was to see the quaint inanity and flabby coxcombry of Master 
Stephen set forth by the man whose own intellectual power reads us 
profound lessons of human depravity and human excellence, of 
human frailty and human devotion, in his “ Schoolfellows,” his ‘ Time 
Works Wonders,” his “‘ Men of Character,” his “Story of a Feather,” 
his “ Chronicles of Clovernook,” and his “St. Giles and St. James.” 
But without the comment afforded by such actors, I apprehend that 
the peculiar and almost isolated humour of this play of Ben Jonson’s 
must be admitted to be of a bygone, and, I might almost say, of a 
dull character. I the rather venture upon this blunt, and, it may be, 
startling opinion, from the strong claim that he himself advances in 
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his prologue to its being considered a pure comedy, and composed of 
such stuff as alone constitutes pure comedy: to say nothing of the sly 
gird at Shakespeare in which he indulges in this very prologue ; and 
for which I owe him a hearty grudge. 

The character of Kitely, the jealous husband, is well conceived : 
his restless half-confidences to his servant Cash—no sooner enter- 
tained, than they are repented of, and withdrawn ere they are more 
than hinted at; his abrupt, capricious speeches and conduct to his 
wife ; his indecisions, his misgivings, his waverings, and the whole 
process of his mental torture, are carefully, and even greatly depicted. 

The bully and coward, Bobadil (the prominent character in the 
play), toweringly brave in his prosperous pretensions, and grovellingly 
abject in his abasement and reverses (a painful spectacle at all times 
in a fellow man, however we may despise the character) ; and his 
adoring satellite and imitator, Master Mathew, are struck out with 
admirable skill and humour ; though the fashion of their whimsicali- 
ties be of a somewhat antique and obsolete pattern, and though we 
bear in our hearts’ memory the fine fustian and florid vapouring of 
“mine ancient Pistol,” and the unimaginative chandler-poltroonery of 
Monsieur Parolles. There is a rich scene (indeed, it is he celebrated 
one), in which Edward Knowell “draws out” Bobadil, and “fools 
him to the top of his bent,” by feeding and fanning the flame-of his 
bragging humour; and the Captain concludes with his famous recipe 
for effecting the pacification of Europe. It is a favourite dramatic 
point with Jonson to get hold of, and work the pump-handle of, a 
fool. He has more than once. plied it with success. Bobadil 
says :— 

Yet I hold it good polity not to go unarmed ; for though I be skilful, I may 
be oppressed by multitudes. 

2d. Know. Ay, believe me, may you, Sir; and, in my conceit, our whole 
nation should sustain the loss by it, were it so. 

Bob, Alas, no; what’s a peculiar man to a whole nation ?—Not seen. 

£d. Know, O, but your skill, Sir. 

Bob. Indeed, that might be some loss ; but who respects it ?—I will tell you, 
Sir, by the way of private, and under seal :—I am a gentleman, and live here 
obscure, and to myself: but were I known to Her Majesty, and the Lords (observe 
me), I would undertake upon this poor head and life, for the public benefit of the 
State, not only to spare the entire lives of her subjects in general, but to save the 
one-half, nay, three parts of her yearly charge in holding war; and against what 
enemy soever, And how would I do it, think you? 

£d. Know. Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bob. Why, thus, Sir. I would select nineteen more to myself throughout the 
land ; gentlemen they should be, of good spirit, strong, and able constitution. I 
would choose them by an instinct, a character that I have ; and I would teach 
these 19 the special rules ; as, your punto, your reverso, your stoccato, your imbro- 
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cato, your passado, your montanto ; till they could all play very near, or altogether 
as well as myself. This done, say the enemy were 40,000 strong, we 20 would 
come into the field the roth of March, or thereabouts ; and we would challenge 20 
of the enemy ;—they could not in their honour refuse us: well,—we would kill 
them :—challenge 20 more ; kill them :—20 more, kill them :—20 more, kill them 
too :—and thus we would kill, every man his 20 a day ; that’s 20 score ; 20 score, 
that’s 200 :—200 a day, 5 days 1,000 :—40,000 ; 40 times 5, 5 times 40, 200 days 
kills them all up by computation. And this will I venture my poor gentlemanlike 
carcase to perform ; provided there be no treason practised upon us, by fair and 
discreet manhood ; that is, civilly by the sword. 


Master Stephen is a sort of cross between Shakespeare’s Master 
Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; but so far from combining the 
merits of both, he, of course, falls short of either. The following 
little scene displays his empty vapouring and flabby vivacity to a 
very fair advantage ; and it is, perhaps, the most quotable portion of 
his business on the scene. 


[Enter Ed. Knowell (with a letter), Brainworm, the Servant, and Master Stephen.) 


£. Know. Did my father open it, say’st thou ? 

Brain. Yes, o’ my word, Sir; and read the contents. 

£. Know. That scarce contents me. What countenance, pr’ythee, made ‘he 
i’ the reading of it? Was he angry, or pleased? 

Brain. Nay, Sir, I saw him not read it, nor open it, I assure your worship. 

£. Know. No? How know’st thou, then, he did either ? 

Brain. Marry, Sir, because he charged me, on my life, to tell nobody that he 
opened it ; which, unless he had done, he would never fear to have it revealed. 

£. Know. That’s true ;—well, I thank thee, Brainworm. 

Stephen. O, Brainworm, didst thou not see a fellow here, in a what-ye-call-’em 
doublet ? He brought mine uncle a letter e’en now. 

Brain. Yes, Master Stephen; what then ? 

Steph. O, I have such a mind to beat him :—Where is he? Canst thou tell? 

Brain. ’¥aith, he’s not of that mind; he is gone, Master Stephen. 

Steph. Gone! Which way? When went he? How long since? 

Brain. He is rid hence; he took horse at the street door. 

Steph. And I staid i’ the fields! A rascally, scanderbag rogue! O, that I had 
a horse to fetch him back again! 

Brain, Why, you may have my master’s gelding, to save your longing, Sir. 

Steph. But I ha’ no boots, that’s the spite on’t. 

Brain. Why, 

Steph. No, faith, it’s no boot to follow him now; let him e’en go hang. 
Pr’ythee, help to truss me a little. He does so vex me. 

Brain. You'll be worse vexed when you're trussed, Master Stephen. Best keep 
unbraced, and walk yourself till you be cold; your choler may founder you else. 

Steph. By my faith, and so I will. Now thou tell’st me on’t, how dost thou 
like my leg, Brainworm? 

Brain. A very good leg, Master Stephen; but the woollen stocking doesn’t 
commend it so well. 

Steph. Yoh! the stockings be good enough, now the summer is-coming on, for 
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the dust :—I’ll have a pair of silk ’gainst winter, that I go to dwell in the town. I 
think my leg would shew in a silk hose. 

Brain. Believe me, Master Stephen, rarely well. 

Steph. In sadness, I think it would.—I have a reasonable good leg. 

Brain. You have an excellent good leg, Master Stephen; but I cannot stay to 
praise it now, and I’m very sorry for it. 

Steph. Another time will serve, Brainworm. Grammercy for this. 

E. Know. [Reading the letter). Ha, ha, ha! 

Steph. ’Slid! I hope he laughs not at me; an’ he do—— 

£. Know. Here was a letter, indeed, to be intercepted by a man’s father ! 
[Reads.] 

Steph. O, now I see who he laughed at. He laughed at somebody in that 
letter. By this good light, an’ he had laughed at me—— 

£. Know. How now, cousin Stephen ; melancholy ? 

Steph. Yes, alittle. I thought you had laughed at me, cousin. 

£. Know. Why, what an’ I had, coz? What would you ha’ done? 

Steph. By this light, I’d ha’ told my uncle. 

£. Know. Nay, if you would have told your uncle, I did laugh at you, coz. 

Steph. Did you indeed? 

£. Know. Yes, indeed. 

Steph. Why then—— 

£. Know. What then? 

Steph. Iam satisfied ; it is sufficient. 


It will be recollected that in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” Sir 


Toby hoaxes Aguecheek about the cut of his leg. The parallel is a 
curious one. Sir Andrew says :— 


Ay, it is strong ; and it does indifferent well in a flame-coloured stock. 
Sir Toby. Let me see thee caper. Ha! higher :—ha, ha! excellent ! 


The opening of the “ Alchemist” (the title of the play telling 
its own tale), although it is coarse in the extreme, as befitting the 
speakers, Subtle and Face, two low knaves; and Doll Common, 
their associate in roguery; is nevertheless of surpassing drollery ; 
and introduces the audience at once to two cheats and scoundrels, 
each ripping up old grievances on the other’s score; and each 
entreating the other to “speak lower.” The quarrel is ludicrously 
maintained ; beginning with long recriminative speeches, in which 
they twit each other with their former lowness of life, and beggarly 
nothingness ; then proceeding to a sharp cross-fire of vituperation, 
of a line each ; and lastly, in the fervour and fury of animosity, the 
climax ending in hard, point-blank shot of alternate single words 
thus :— 

Subtle. Cheater! 

Face. Rogue! 


Subtle. Cowherd! 
Face. Conjurer! 
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Subtle. Cut-purse ! 
Face. Witch! 


There is, in this play, as might be anticipated, an ample exhibition of 
satire on the jargon of the pretenders to the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone; and upon the gullibility of their disciples and 
followers :—but ordinary intellects, simple understandings, and un- 
educated ones, may surely be excused their implicit credulity, when 
in so late a period as that in which Addison and Steele flourished, we 
learn that the latter eminent man was infected with the same mania. 
The fact is upon record, and I have been shown the house in Poplar, 
whither Steele secluded himself, to make experiments in the science 
of multiplication, or in the chemic art of converting the baser into 
the more precious metals. Steele’s motive, however, for retiring from 
the world at certain periods was, I vehemently suspect, not entirely 
confined to the study of experimental philosophy. He was subject 
to fits of disgust when he encountered the lynx eyes of a Sheriff’s 
officer. They are ill-favoured people, those bailiffs ; and fascinating 
as ugly. There is no escaping them; the rattle-snake not more 
fatal to the poor bird on the spray. 

Lord Bacon, with his luminous and prospective mind, in discoursing 
upon the science of alchemy, deduces from it a noble moral in 
illustration ; he says :—‘‘ This science is at an end. Yet surely to 
alchemy this right is due: that it may truly be compared to the 
husbandman, whereof A‘sop makes the fable; that when he died, 
told his sons he had left to them a great mass of gold, buried under 
ground in the vineyard, but did not remember the particular place 
where it was hidden: who, when they had with spades turned up all 
the vineyard, gold indeed they found none; but by reason of their 
stirring and digging the mould about the roots of their vines they 
had a great vintage the year following: so the painful search and stir 
of alchemists to make gold hath brought to light a great number 
of good and fruitful experiments, as well for the disclosing of Nature, 
as the use of man’s life.” 

In this play of the “ Alchemist,” Sir Epicure Mammon, the dupe, 
says to Surly :— 

I'll show you a book where Moses and his sister and Solomon have written 
of the art ; ay, and a treatise penned by Adam. 

Surly. How! 

Mam. On the philosopher’s stone, and in High Dutch. 

Surly. Did Adam write, Sir, in High Dutch? 

Mam. He did: which proves it was the primitive tongue. 

Surly. What paper? 

Mam. On cedar board. 

Surly, O, that indeed (they say) will last 'gainst worms, 
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A happy example, this, of the purblindness of a gull. 

Surly overlooks the monster improbability of our father Adam’s 
scholarship, in the fact of cedar-wood being imperishable. There is 
one admirable sarcasm, with a sly gird at hypocrisy. After Sir 
Epicure Mammon has been indulging in all sorts of luxurious visions 
of what he will do when he obtains this money from the philosopher’s 
stone, Subtle, the alchemist, taxes him as to the use he will make of 
the mass of wealth that he will acquire through his means. Sir 
Epicure demurely replies : “ No, I assure you, I shall employ it all in 
pious uses; founding of colleges, and grammar-schools, marrying 
young virgins, building hospitals, and now and then a church.” 

There is an interesting allusion to an experiment, then little short 
of a miracle, but now rendered familiar under the name of Eccalobion, 
or hatching eggs by artificial heat. Subtle, the alchemist, under pre- 
tence of his art of transmutation, bids his dupes bring him all kinds 
of utensils of divers metals. He says: “Get your stuff here against 
afternoon ; your brass, your pewter, and your andirons.” 

Mam. Not those of iron? 

Subtle. Yes, you may bring them too. We'll change all metals. 

Surly [a sceptic, who sees through Subtle’s cheatery, says]. 1 believe you in that. 

Mam. Then I may send my spits ? 

Subtle, Yes, and your racks. 

Surly. And dripping-pans, pot-hangers, and hooks, shall he not? 

Subtle, If he please. 

Surly. To bean ass. 

Subtle. How, Sir! 

Mam. This gentleman you must bear withal; I told you he had no faith. 

Surly. And as little hope, Sir; and much less, charity, should I gull mysedf. 

Subtle, Why, what have you observed, Sir, in our art seems so impossible? 

Surly. But your whole work,—no more. That you should hatch gold in a 
furnace, Sir, as they do eggs in Egypt. 

Subtle. Sir, do you believe that eggs are hatched so? 

Surly. If I should ?. 

Subtle. Why, I think ¢hat the greater miracle. No egg but differs from a 
chicken more than metals in themselves, 

Surly. That cannot be. The egg’s ordained by Nature to that end, and is a 
chicken in potentia. 

Subtle. The same we say of lead, and other metals; which would be gold, if 
they had time ! 

The whole scene (of which this is but a small portion) is an 
admirable specimen of sophistication. There is an amusing little 
stroke of satire in his “ Poetaster,” that is quite as applicable to our 
own time as that of “rare Ben.” He says: “’Tis the common 
disease of all your musicians, that they know no mean, to be 
entreated either to begin, or end.” And here is a slight sample of 
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his humour. It is the simile of a fat man disguised as a Spaniard. 
The extravagance of the image reminds one of Falstaff’s description 
of Shallow: where he compares the Justice to “a man made after 
supper out of cheese paring.” Ben Jonson says of his corpulent 
subject : “ He looks in that deep ruff like a head in a platter, serv’d 
in by a short cloak upon two trestles.” 

The plot of “Epicene; or, The Silent Woman,” is whimsical 
enough, and it has doubtless furnished the groundwork for all those 
plays in which a man, with only one idea to his back, is tricked into 
a totally unsuitable wife ; whereby his diseased imagination being 
exasperated to an unbearable pitch, he is willing to purchase his 
emancipation by yielding to any demand of the schemer. From 
Molitre’s miser ‘“‘ Harpagon” down to the “ Don Pasquale” of our 
own day, this plot has been common stock for the dramatists to work 
upon. Morose, the hero of Jonson’s play, is described in the list of 
dramatis persone as “a gentleman that /oves no noise,” and who keeps 
his nephew, Sir Dauphine, on what the latter considers a too short 
allowance of money. In order to obtain a fairer income from his 
uncle, Sir Dauphine induces a young gentleman of his acquaintance 
to personate a lady, who, by feigning an ultra-demure behaviour and 
a habit of expressing her thoughts in the very fewest words, and those 
suggested in a whispered underbreath, is to win the old gentleman’s 
heart, and induce him to marry her. They are joined in their scheme 
by two other young friends, Clerimont and Truewit, who assist in 
mystifying the old uncle in the first place, and in goading him to 
madness when the marriage ceremony has been performed. The 
author has involved an impudent sarcasm in his plot; for besides 
that the point of the catastrophe, or winding up, rests upon the dis- 
covery of the sex of the impostor, it is as if Jonson wished to infer 
that it were hopeless to look for sé/ence in a real woman, and that there- 
fore recourse must be had to a man when such a quality was required. 

The plot is a distasteful one to my own feelings: it is coarse in 
design, coarse in its improbability, and, in short, is a direct contradic- 
tion of the author’s own theory as to that which should characterise 
legitimate comedy ; for the play of “ Epicene ” is little better than a 
hoydening farce. 

The character of Morose himself is certainly well sustained, although 
in it an extreme case is put throughout ; and enormous demands are 
made upon the credulity of the audience that such a man could be 
supposed to exist at all, with so morbid a sensitiveness to noise as to 
poison his whole existence. He is thus introduced :— 


Truewit, When saw you Dauphine? 
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Clerimont. Not these three days. Shall we go to him this morning? He is 
very melancholic, I hear. 

True. Sick of the uncle, ishe? I met that stiff piece of formality, his uncle, 
yesterday, with a huge turband of nightcaps on his head, buckled over his ears. 

Cler. O, that’s his custom when he walks abroad. He can endure no 
noise, man. 

True. So have I heard. But is the disease so ridiculous in him as it is made? 
They say he has been upon divers treaties with the fish-wives and orange-women ; 
and articles propounded between them: marry, the chimney-sweepers will not be 
drawn in. 

Cler. No, nor the broom-men: they stand out stiffly. He cannot endure a 
costard-monger; he swoons if he hear one. 

True. Methinks a smith should be ominous, 

Cler. Or any hammer-man. A brazier is not suffered to dwell in the parish; 
nor an armourer. He would have hanged a pewterer’s ’prentice once on a Shrove 
Tuesday’s riot, for being of that trade, when the rest were quiet. 

True. A trumpet should fright him terribly, or the hautboys—— 

Cler. Out of his senses. The waits of the City have a pension of him not 
to come near that ward. 

True. How does he for the bells? 

Cler, O, in the Queen’s time, he was wont to go out of town every Saturday 
at ten o’clock, or on holiday eves. But now, by reason of the sickness, the 
perpetuity of ringing has made him devise a room, with double walls and treble 
ceilings ; the windows close shut and caulked : and there he lives by candle-light. 
He turned away a man last week, for having a pair of new shoes that creaked. 
And this fellow waits on him now in tennis-court socks, or slippers soled with 
wool ; and they talk to each other in a trunk. 

True. Yl tell thee what 7 would do. I would make a false almanack, get it 
printed, and then have him drawn out on a Coronation-day to the Tower wharf, 
and kill him with the noise of the ordnance. 


Jonson is fond of thus introducing a character by means of third 
parties—a good medium, of course, for humorous description, wherein, 
as it appears, lay this author’s forte; but it ceases to be dramatic 
when carried to the length in which he is apt to indulge. Describing 
people, instead of letting hem act and speak, and by so doing evolve 
their own peculiarities, belongs rather to narrative writing than to the 
fulfilling the purposes of dramatic art. 

When we first see Morose he is giving orders to his servant with 
amusing eccentricity, desiring him to answer all his questions by 
“ making a leg,” or, in modern parlance, by bowing. The effect of 
the scene in performance must be sufficiently humorous, but very 
little of the “‘ mirror-holding to Nature” will be recognised, either in 
the action or the language. 

His first interview with his pretended lady-love, the young fellow 
Epicene (or the silent woman), is yet more whimsical. I will give 
only an abstract of it; for the whole is lengthy, and would be found 
tedious. 
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Morose. Come near, fair gentlewoman. [She curtseys,] Nay, lady, you may 
speak though my man might not ; for of all sounds, only the sweet voice of a 
fair lady has the just length of mine ears. I beseech you say, lady—out of the 
first fire of meeting eyes (they say) love is stricken—do you feel such. motion 
suddenly shot into you, from any part you seein me? Ha, lady? [Cwurtseys.] 
Alas, lady, these answers by silent curtseys from you, are too courtless and 
simple. I have ever had my breeding in court ; and she that shall be my wife 
must be accomplished with courtly and audacious ornament. Can you speak, 
lady ? 

Epicene. [Speaks softly.] Judge you, forsooth. 

Mor. What say you, lady? Speak out, I beseech you. 

Epi. Judge you, forsooth. 

Mor. O’ my judgment, a divine softness! But can you naturally, lady, as I 
enjoin these (my servants), by doctrine and industry, refer yourself to the search 
of my judgment, and (not taking pleasure in your tongue, which is a woman’s 
chiefest pleasure), think it plausible to answer me by silent gestures, so long as my 
speeches jump right with what you can conceive? [Curéseys]. Excellent! divine! 

I will try her farther. 
Dear lady, I am courtly, I tell you, and must have mine ears banqueted with plea- 
sant and witty conferences, pretty girds, scoffs, and dalliances, in her that I mean 
to choose for my bed-phere. The ladies in court think it a most desperate impair 
to their quickness of wit, and good carriage, if they cannot give occasion to a man 
to court them; and when an amorous discourse is set on foot, minister as good 
matter to continue it as himself; and do you so much differ from all them, that 
what they (with so much circumstance) affect and toil for, to seem learned, to seem 
judicious, to seem sharp and conceited, you can bury in yourself with silence, and 
rather trust your graces to the fair conscience of virtue, than to the world’s or your 
own proclamation ? 

Epi. [Softly]. I should be sorry else. 

Mor. What say you, lady? Good lady, speak out. 

Epi. I should be sorry else. 

Mor. That sorrow doth fill me with gladness. O! Morose! thou art happy 
above mankind! .... I will put it to her once more, and it shall be with the 
utmost touch and test of their sex. How will you be able, fair lady, with this 
frugality of speech, to give the manifold, but necessary, instructions for that 
bodice, these sleeves, those skirts, this cut, that stitch, this embroidery, that lace, 
this wire, those knots, that ruff, those roses, this girdle, that fan, the t’other 
scarf, these gloves? Ha? what say you, lady? 

Epi. [Softly]. T'll leave it to you, Sir. 

Mor. How, lady? I pray you, rise a note. 

Epi. I'll leave it to wisdom, and you, Sir. 

Mor. Admirable creature! I'll trouble you no more! 


In the delirium of his rapture he bids his servant hasten for a parson : 
—“Go thy ways, and get me a minister presently, with a soft voice, 
to marry us; and pray him he will not be impertinent, but brief as he 
can.” The servant afterwards describes the parson he has procured : 
—“T have so pleased him with a curate! one that has catched a 
cold, and can scarce be heard six inches off; as if he spoke out of a 
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bulrush that were not picked, or his throat were full of pith: a fine 
quick fellow, and an excellent darber of prayers.” 
They afterwards ask him :—“ Ha! you spoke with the lawyer, Sir?” 


Mor, O,no! There is such a noise in the court, that they have frighted me 
home with more violence than I went. Such speaking and counter-speaking, with 
their several voices of citations, appellations, allegations, certificates, attachments, 
interrogatories, references, convictions, and afflictions indeed, among the doctors 
and proctors ! that the noise here is silence to’t !_ a kind of calm midnight. 

True. Why, Sir, if you would be resolved indeed, I can bring you hither a 
very sufficient lawyer, and a learned divine, that shall inquire into every least 
scruple for you. 

Mor. Can you indeed, Master Truewit ? 

True. Yes, and are very sober, grave persons, that will despatch it in a 
chamber, with a whisper or two. 


These illustrations verify the observation made in the introduction 
to this essay upon the ostentation of learning displayed in our author’s 
writings, as, for. instance, in the long catalogues and heaping up of 
terms. Morose, in his dialogue with Epicene, is profuse in his know- 
ledge of millinery, and his law technicalities are like the preamble to 
a bill in Chancery. Moreover, it has been observed that Jonson’s 
dramatic writings would be valuable, if only to serve as chronicles of 


customs, manners, and characters of his own age, and which have 
now become obsolete. In this same play of “ Epicene” there is a 
clever little sketch of that day in Sir Amorous la Foole, a Knight of 
the Order of Donkeys. The order itself remains ; the costume only 
has changed fashion. Clerimont describes Sir Amorous—“ O, that’s 
a precious manikin !” 


Dauphine. Do you know him? 

Cler. Ay, and he will know you, too, if e’er he saw you but once, though you 
should meet him at church, in the midst of prayers. He is one of the braveries, 
though he be none of the wits. He will salute a judge upon the bench, and a 
bishop in the pulpit, a lawyer when he is pleading at the bar, and a lady when 
she is dancing in a mask, and put her out. He does give plays and suppers, and 
invites his guests to them aloud out of the window, as they ride by in coaches. 
He has a lodging in the Strand for the purpose : or to watch when the ladies are 
gone to the china-houses, or the Exchange, that he may meet them dy chance, and 
give them presents, some two or three hundred pounds’ worth of toys, to be 
laughed at. He is never without a spare banquet, or sweet-meats in his chamber, 
for their women to alight at, and come up to for a bait. 


Now there is a perfect specimen of an obsolete custom ; the manners 
and habits, however, of the parties are also obsolete. 

And here is a type of the illustrious “‘ Mrs. Caudle,” furnished from 
the lady’s own mouth. Her ancestral name was “ Otter.” 
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[Enter Tom Otter and Mrs. Otter.| 


Otter. N ay, good princess, hear me. 

Mrs. O. By that light, I'll ha’ you chained up with your bull-dogs and bear- 
dogs, if you be not civil the sooner. I'll send you to kennel i’ faith. 

Tom O. Under correction, sweet princess, give me leave—— 

Mrs. O. By my integrity, I’ll send you over to the Bankside, I’ll commit you 
to the master of the garden, if I hear but a syllable more. Must my house, or 
my roof, be polluted with the scent of bears and bulls, when it is perfumed for 
great ladies? Is this according to the instrument when I married you? that I 
would be princess, and reign in mine own house; and you would be my subject, 
and obey me? What did you bring me should make you thus peremptory? Do 
I allow you half-a-crown a day, to spend where you will, among your gamesters, 
to vex and torment me at such times as these? Who gives you your maintenance, 
I pray you? Who allows you your horse-meat, and man’s-meat ? your three suits 
of apparel a year? your four pair of stockings—one silk, and three worsted ? your 
clean linen, your bands and cuffs,—when I can get you to wear them? ‘Tis 
marvel you have them\jn now. Who graces you with courtiers or great personages, 
to speak to you out of \peir coaches, and come home to your house? Were you 
ever so much as looked upon by a lord or a lady before I married you, but on the 
Easter or Whitsun holidays ? and then out at the banqueting-house window, when 
Ned Whiting or George Stone were at the stake? 


I should here mention that the Ned Whiting and George Stone 
that Mrs. Caudle—I beg her pardon, Mrs. Otter—alludes to were 
two noted bears of that day who went by the names of their owners. 


Shakespeare makes Master Slender allude to another beast of the 
same species that was nicknamed after its owner, yet assuredly the 
bear was the nobler brute of the two. Slender says :—‘‘ I have seen 
Sackerson \oose twenty times, and taken him by the chain ; and the 
women have so shrieked that it passed. But they are rough, ill- 
favoured things.” 

I will close my illustrations from this play by a portion of one rich 
scene, in which Sir John Daw (another coxcomb, but a /iferary one) 
is vapouring about his accomplishments before his assumed mistress 
(Epicene) ; while the two wags, Clerimont and Dauphine, are hoaxing 
and drawing him out. This point of situation in his comedies was 
evidently a favourite one with Jonson ; and, when skilfully managed, 
it is sure to take with the audience, who are always pleased with 
being let into a secret of which an actor before them is unconscious. 
Clerimont says :—‘ Pray, Mistress Epicene, let us see your verses ; 
we have Sir John Daw’s leave; do not conceal your servant’s merit 
and your own glories.” 


£pi. They'll prove my servant’s glories, if you have his leave. 
Dauph, His vain-glories, lady. 
Daw. Show ’em, show ’em, mistress; I dare own ’em. 
Epi. Judge you, what glories. 
Vou. VI., N.S. 1871. 
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Daw. Nay, I'll e’en read ’em myself, too; an author must recite his own works. 
It is a madrigal of modesty: 
“* Modest and fair, for fair and good are near 
Neighbours howe’er.” 


Dauph. Very good. 

Cler. Is it not? 

Daw. ** No noble virtue ever was alone, 
But two in one.” 


Dauph. Excellent! 

Cler. That again, I pray, Sir John. 

Dauph. It has something in it like rare wit and sense. 

Daw. ** No noble virtue ever was alone, 

But two in one. 

Then when I praise sweet modesty, I praise 
Bright beauty’s rays : 

And having praised both beauty and modesty, 
I have praised thee.” 

Dauph. Admirable! It is Seneca! 

Cler. No, I think ’tis Plutarch. 

Daw. The Dor on Plutarch and Seneca; I hate it: they are mine own imagina- 
tions, by that light. I wonder those fellows have such credit with gentlemen ! 

Cler. They are very grave authors. 

Daw. Grave asses! mere essayists: a few loose sentences, and that’s all. A 
man would talk so, his whole age; I do utter as good things every hour, if they 
were collected and observed, as either of them. 

Dauph. Indeed, Sir John? 

Cler. He needs must, living among the wits and braveries, too. 

Dauph. Ay, and being president of them, as he is. 

Daw. There’s Aristotle,—a mere commonplace fellow; Plato,—a discourser ; 
Thucydides and Livy, tedious and dry; Tacitus,—an entire knot: sometimes 
worth the untying,—very seldom. 

Cler. What do you think of the poets, Sir John? 

Daw. Not worthy to be named for authors. Homer, an old tedious, prolix 
ass ; talks of curriers, and chines of beef. Virgil, of dunging of land, and bees. 
Horace, of I know not what. 

Cler. I think so. 

Daw. And so Pindarus, Lycophron, Anacreon, Catullus, Seneca the tragedian, 
Lucan, Propertius, Tibullus, Martial, Juvenal, Ausonius, Statius, Polytian, 
Valerius Flaccus, and the rest. 

Cler. What a sack full of their names he has got ! 

Dauph, And how he pours them out! Polytian with Valerius Flaccus ! 

Daw. And Persius, a crabbed coxcomb, not to be endured. 

Dauph. Why, whom do you account for authors, Sir John? 

Daw. Syntagma juris civilis ; Corpus juris civilis ; Corpus juris canonici ; the 
King of Spain’s bible—— 

Dauph. 1s the King of Spain’s bible an author? What was that Syntagma, 
Sir? 

Daw. A civil lawyer, a Spaniard. 

Dauph. Sure, Corpus was a Dutchman. 
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Cler. Ay, both the Corpuses, I knew ’em: they were very corpulent authors. 

Daw. Then there’s Vatablus, Pomponatius, Symancha ; the others are not te 
be received within the thought of a scholar. 

Dauph, *¥Fore gad, you have simply a learned servant, lady,—in titles. 

Cler. I wonder he’s not called to the helm, and made a Councillor! 

Dauph. He is one, extraordinary. 

Cler. Nay, but in ordinary! To say truth, the State wants such. I muse a 
mistress can he silent to the dotes of such a servant. 

Daw. ’Tis her virtue, Sir. I have written of her silence too, 

Dauph, In verse, Sir John? How can you justify your own being @ poet, that 
so slight all the old poets. 

Daw. Why, every man that writes in verse is not a poet:—you have “i the 
wits that write verses, and yet are no poets:—¢hey are poets that Jive by it; the 
poor devils who live by it. 

Dauph. Why, would you not live by your verses, Sir John? 

Cler. No, ’twere pity he should, A knight live by his verses! He did not 
make them to that end, I hope. 

Dauph. And yet the noble Sydney lived by his; and the noble family not 


ashamed. 

The other most celebrated comedy of Ben Jonson’s is his “ Vol- 
pone ; or, The Fox,” which, however unnatural in its plot (and in his 
plots he makes unblushing demands upon our credulity), displays, 
nevertheless, in parts intensity and considerable power. The last 
scene in it is known to all who have read Charles Lamb’s admirable 
collection of ‘‘ dramatic specimens.” His “Sad Shepherd,” which 
does not range under the present subject, is a very charming frag- 
ment ; so sweet and gentle, that it stands alone in conspicuous beauty 
amidst the rough and stalwart productions of his dramatic Muse. 

I believe that I have quoted the best of his comic writings ; and in 
coming to them for my present purpose, I certainly had no thought 
or recollection that there existed so vast a gulf between his genius 
and that of Shakespeare ; indeed, I entertain strong doubts whether 
in dramatic humour he ranks even mext to Shakespeare, while in 
grandeur, sublimity, and pathos he is not even to be spoken of in 
the same breath, and I have yet to learn who is. Jonson is choice, 
and select, and frequently witty, though far-fetched and constrained 
in his ideas ; but we rarely, if ever, meet with those profound touches 
of character, or that piercing insight into the heart of man’s heart, 
which we encounter at every step of the giant of dramatic portraiture. 

Nevertheless, the large and solid merits of Ben Jonson in the pecu- 
liar walk of comedy to which he chiefly adhered, and the occasional 
corruscations of a loftier poetical talent that are to be met with in his 
works, must be acknowledged by every one who can distinguish the 
varied excellences of dramatic composition. His humour may be 


rough and austere, but it is eminently good of its kind ; and scarcely 
uuU2 
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has any one surpassed him in exposing the coxcombry of folly, or the 
roguery of quacks and cheats and bullies, who make their harvests of 
the simple and the credulous. This acknowledgment of the old 
humourist’s excellences is the duty of every one who still believes in 
the great man’s defects and failings ; for it should seem that all who 
determine to place confidence in the testimony of Drummond and 
Howell respecting the roughness of his manners, and acerbity towards 
the compositions of his brethren in literature, and who believe in the 
gossip about his ingratitude and enmity to his early friend Shake- 
speare (and which his own honest eulogy of the head and heart of 
that friend has disproved), must therefore retaliate upon his fame by 
depreciating his genius and censuring his compositions—a course as 
unjust as it is injudicious. 

I believe that Jonson’s scholastic accomplishments encumbered his 
genius, as David was encumbered with Saul’s armour. His scenes 
are apt to be of interminable length and drouth, he wire-draws pro- 
digiously, and his classical citations (when he strikes upon that vein) 
appear to have no end; they are lists of terms, poured out as in a 
catalogue. 

His characters are frequently anomalies in nature; and scarcely 
should we, as critics, think of subjecting any one of them to the test 
of analysis. Still Jonson’s intellectual frame was of an athletic struc- 
ture; and, with all his egoism, he was not naturally, if constitu- 
tionally, churlish towards his brother poets. “Honest Ben,” like 
many other honest men, was apt to mistake coarseness and bluntness 
of manner for sincerity and independence of mind, whereas it involves 
neither quality. His self-worship, of which Howell, his contemporary, 
speaks in one of his letters, was part and parcel of, if not the chief 
cause of, his bluff behaviour; and which, by a facile sophistry, is placed 
by his partisans to the account of honesty of mind. 

I cannot forbear the thought, however, that that acrid shell which 
encrusted his spiritual man enclosed a genial and milky kernel. In 
this point of his character he reminds one of the great tone-poet, 
Beethoven, who, with all his asperity and repulsiveness of manner, 
left behind him an atoning document, which proves him to have been 
imbued with deep sympathy for others. To sum up the social cha- 
racter of Jonson in few words, I believe him to have been as honest 
as plain-spoken ; and, I doubt not, would show more to advantage 
when a friend was in trouble than when the wind of fortune “sat in 
the shoulder of his sail,” for then, I suspect, he could be sufficiently 
sarcastic and cynical. In short, 7 /ike the man and his sterling 
qualities, and wish I could have heard him and his brother wits in 
one of their high intellectual carnivals at the Mermaid. 





CHINESE SOCIETY IN VICTORIA. 


commercial intercourse established between the 

Eastern and Western nations during later years, has 

ZY been the steady distribution of a portion of the 
Chinese community. 

The direct influence of this agency has undoubtedly been to 
remove much ignorance and misapprehension from the minds of the 
Celestials with regard to European and American character, a prime 
consequence of which is a social movement that cannot but be 
considered a healthy innovation. With a knowledge of the industry, 
sobriety, and extreme frugality of the Chinese, it is a source of aston- 
ishment to the economic world that arbitrary social distinctions 
should have so long prevailed, by which the labours of a really 
useful class have been almost generally excluded from the great 
arteries of industrial progress. 

Emigration, it is true, has been, at no period, popular among the 
Chinese, and the present century was well advanced before any 
decided exodus can be said to have taken place from the Flowery 
Land. Unacquainted with any language but their own, and beset by 
difficulties inseparable from their enterprise, the Chinese have shown 
not a little astuteness and capacity in their attempts at settlement 
among Anglo-Saxon or strange communities. 

San Francisco City and the golden shores of the Western Con- 
tinent abundantly testify to the energy of the Mongolians, and in 
the numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago the Chinese have 
long since discussed “ bird’s-nest soup.” Their advent among the 
“red-haired barbarians” of the Southern Continent was marked by 
a hostility towards them that has been rarely paralleled. The 
prejudice of “‘race” displayed itself to an extreme degree, and 
the immigrating Chinese had to battle with persecutions enough 
to daunt the energies and depress the spirit of any less adventurous 
people. 

The Australian gold fields at this period were occupied by repre- 
sentatives of nearly every race, when the landing of thirty thousand 
Mongolians in Victoria within three years gave to the latter a large 
class preponderance. 
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Isolated and united among themselves by close and secret associa- 
tions, these people soon became the objects of suspicion and dislike, 
which their peculiar social condition but served to confirm. 

Following in the wake of the diggers who had wrought and 
abandoned the golden ground, the Chinese at first confined their 
labours to washing the “ drift” and pipeclay lying on the top of the 
“claim,” and running through “surfacing.” Thus, without con- 
tributing to develop the auriferous value of fresh ground, they 
indulged in a wasteful éxpenditure of water, which, combined with 
petty offences of a criminal nature, led to an aggressive interference 
en the part of the white population, which culminated in the 
expulsion of the new comers from certain districts. 

The progress of the colony, and the introduction of suitable 
mining laws, have rectified these irregularities, and since the appoint- 
ment of “ Chinese protectors” they have rarely been molested, while 
European prejudice against them is fast disappearing. 

Now John Chinaman follows a “rush,” marks out a “ claim,” and 
goes down two or three hundred feet with a zeal and intrepidity that 
would have astonished him im the early days of his experience on 
the mines. 

He has opened new fields, whose wealth might have remained 
undiscovered for years to come but for his careful explorations for 
“surface ground,” a pursuit which presents unusual attractions to 
John Chinaman. 

It was in this way that the important mines of Mount Ararat became 
developed. ‘The Chinese were in force at Armstrong’s, and also at 
Cathcart—diggings which had been worked for two or three years 
previously. Some of them spread around the Mount, and up to the 
“Gap,” while others crossed the range ; and the great western gold- 
field of Victoria was the splendid result of their perseverance, 
rewarding the pioneers by some of the richest claims.* 

Besides the Canton Lead at Ararat, the Stony Creek, Burrandong, 
Burnt Creek New Lead, Chinaman’s Flat, and a number of minor 
goldfields, were severally discovered by Chinese prospectors. 

A good number are believed to have realised an independence and 
retired to the Flowery Land ; but of late the successful have shown 
a preference for colonial enterprise. In this spirit of progress, a 
taste for “coaching” pursuits has strongly manifested itself among 
the community, and the Mongolian Jehu may be seen handling the 
ribbons, with the skill and sang-froid of his predecessor, the Canadian, 





* The average earnings of the Chinese are stated to be about £50 per annum. 
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or “Blue-nose,” bowling his four-in-hand through the immense 
forests, and along the up-country lines of route that are inaccessible 
by rail. 

Some have valuable horse-teams, transporting goods from the 
metropolis to thé diggings, or conveying their less fortunate brethren 
across country to some seductive locality ; others, again, are to be 
seen in stores stocked with all kinds of oriental and colonial 
merchandise, or, perhaps, superintending some thirty or forty of their 
own countrymen in a mining venture on the deep leads of Ballarat, 
or cutting through the old flats and gullies of Mount Alexander, 
&c., the alluvium of which, to a considerable depth, they put through 
steam and horse machinery. 

A large proportion of them have devoted great attention both to 
agriculture and gardening, and in the latter pursuit their skilful 
culture, patience, and close economy have given them a monopoly 
of the market. And here it may be observed that the Chinese immi- 
gration will specially commend itself to the Australian colonist. With 
a natural taste for the cultivation of most ground products, quick at 
receiving instruction, and thoroughly acclimatised, the labours of 
this class will prove invaluable in connection with those enterprises 
to which attention has of late been directed—the cultivation of the 
tobacco plant, the vine, and the olive. 

The present numerical strength of the Chinese in Victoria may be 
roundly estimated at 20,000. Their immigration into the colony 
commenced in 1853, and attained its maximum in 1860, when they 
numbered 40,000, but the subsequent attractions of New Zealand 
and other fields withdrew large numbers from Victoria. 

The peculiar distinctions of social grade among the Chinese are 
to be observed both in native society in Melbourne and on the 
principal goldfields. The great bulk of the Chinese present a 
physiognomy that is singularly uniform and uninteresting, defying the 
attempts of Europeans at individual identification. But among the 
“bosses” of society* there is a very perceptible difference, both .in 
intelligence and physique, betokening a decidedly superior caste, 
and the distinction is heightened by their respective habits and style 
of dress. It is not, however, the elaborate and highly finished 
costume—half oriental, half European—affected by the wealthier 
classes, that affords the best indication of native rank. Great 





* Inthe principal quartier of the Chinese in Melbourne is situated the ‘‘ Chinese 
Exchange,” which was established chiefly for the commercial intercourse of the 
traders of the Sam Yup district, near Canton, who number between 400 and 500. 
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importance is attached to certain facial distinctions, and to the 
embellishment and fineness of the “tail,” while by men of many 
buttons the nicest attention is bestowed on the growth and preserva- 
tion of the finely-tipped, horny appendages of the hand, which, to 
the outside barbarian, resemble claws rather than finger nails. 

Apropos of the importance the Chinese attach to the possession of 
long hair, a characteristic incident occurred at one of the townships 
on the diggings. A Chinaman was detected making off with a pair 
of boots, which he was suspected of stealing from the front of a 
store. Pursuit was given, and the delinquent was overtaken. His 
broad sombrero having fallen off in his flight, his tail was released 
from its confinement, and now streamed out horizontally behind. 
This his pursuer caught at, when, to his astonishment, the coveted 
appendage remained in his hand, while the owner was scudding away 
under a bare poll ! 

Despite the social degradation which their punishment entails— 
namely, the loss of their hair—the Chinese are notorious for the 
commission of petty offences against society. On the other hand, 
they fully appreciate the colonial administration of justice, and 
promptly appeal to the law in cases of appropriation of their mining 
ground. 

In all such proceedings they claim the intermediate aid of the 
interpreter. The latter, a stylishly-attired Anglicised Mongol, who 
holds a semi-official position, is a personage of considerable im- 
portance on the goldfields. Possessed of the litigant’s confidence, 
he straightway introduces his aggrieved countryman to his lawyer 
(between whom and the interpreter it often happens that, an enfente 
cordiale is established), and John Chinaman may be seen with his 
“boss” ahead, figuring at court, and supported by an array of tail 
testimony, prosecuting his claim with the assurance of a man con- 
scious of the justice of his cause. He gravely takes his oath by 
blowing out a candle, smashing a plate, or cutting off a cock’s head, 
whichever process is the most binding on his conscience. 

The interpreter, however, who virtually holds the disposition of 
the case in his own hands, does not always regulate his conduct in 
court by a conscientious advocacy of his client’s suit, so that the 
litigious Mongol often retires vanquished and crestfallen, wondering 
at the injustice of the British law, and not a little disgusted with the 
stupidity of the English barbarian. 

The physical capacity of the Chinese, who are mostly men of 
inferior stature on the goldfields, appears remarkable. With a stout 
bamboo pole slung across the right shoulder, and occasionally 
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shifted with a kind of “hitch” round the back of the neck, they 
will sustain the whole burden of their mining implements and camp 
appendages (an aggregate weight of, perhaps, two hundred pounds) ; 
and they may be seen travelling in single file, at their uniform sling trot, 
upon a journey of some seventy or eighty miles, going from one 
district to another. 

In migrating to a fresh locality, while jealously isolating them- 
selves from the “ barbarian,” they generally select an eligible spot as 
a common camping-place, pitching their tents close to each other, 
and encircling the whole encampment with a brush fence, or 
chevaux-defrise of wattle and gum. These encampments are to be 
seen thickly dotted over the leading fields of each mining division, 
having their own quartier or commissariat near the centre. 

The Burnt Creek settlement, in the Maryborough division, is, 
perhaps, one of their most prominent “townships” up country, and, 
during their celebration of the Feast of the New Year, which is 
observed with great ceremony and display, this place presents a 
novel appearance to the European, and attracts many visitors. 

During a trip through the western districts a short time back, I, in 
company with a few friends, explored ‘‘ Hong Kong.” The township 
then contained a population varying from two to three thousand. 
Lying on the Trans-Loddon route to Dunolly and the remote north- 
western goldfields, it occupies the upper end of a large flat, that may 
be said to have been systematically “ burrowed” by the Mongolians 
(who have had a settlement at Burnt Creek since 1854), and is 
sheltered by a succession of alluvial hills that gradually stretch away 
to the west, until they unite with the Black ranges. Among the 
buildings which bordered each side of the principal street we noticed 
gambling saloons, opium and smoking rooms, jewellers’ shops, gold 
buyers’, coach proprietors’, clothing, fish, fruit, and provision stores, 
the contents of the latter being most temptingly displayed. An 
elaborate barber’s shop, built of shingles and fancifully ornamented, 
occupied a prominent site, where the “ Professor” might be seen 
carefully shaving the hair off the face, neck, and forehead of some 
Celestial dandy, or perhaps tickling his ears. Here were shops for 
literature and shops for art ; there were scholars to write your letters, 
and interpreters to read them. Now a pretentious and venerable 
Esculapius—whose diploma, if estimated by the length of his tail, 
was unexceptionable—dispensed his astringent medicines. A cobbler, 
vigorously plying his craft in a tent about five feet square, professed 
to make “very good shoe ;” and in the building adjoining might be 
observed a round, plethoric individual, intently occupied in the 
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development of some fancy “jumper” or other showy Mongolian 
garment. Restaurateurs abounded, most of whom displayed, hanging 
in rows suspended from a horizontal pole, an infinite number of 
porcine shreds, which, to a suspicious observer, looked like so many 
rats’ tails grilling in the sun, while the whole animal was seen 
temptingly garnished with mandarin orange and perfumed seeds. 
Here, too, in all the glitter of Chinese ornamentation, which ranges 
from small gilded emblems to imposing globular lanterns, was their 
“house of Joss.” 

The race who, centuries before Christ, reared their temple of 
worship in the Eastern World, are divided into numerous sects, who 
worship independent deities. It may be mentioned, by way of illus- 
tration, that the most numerous of these are the followers of Buddha, 
Tu-ki-a-su, and Ja-on. The distinction between each involves little 
or no material deviation, so far as the text of their sacred book is 
concerned. All regard with the highest veneration the writings of 
their greatest philosopher, in which the social virtues, notably filial 
piety and morality, are inculcated ; while the last-named sect, who 
are followers of La-on-ke-um—a contemporary of Confucius—are 
alchemists, and rely on their alleged gifts of prophecy. High as is 
the estimation in which the moral teachings of their celebrated writers 
are held, there are few people among whom greater immorality exists 
than among the Chinese. The building which we were permitted to 
enter was draped in crimson cloth, highly ornamented, and lavishly 
inscribed with Chinese sentences. Surmounting an altar, erected in 
the centre of the room, was the idol or goddess of the temple, “ Que 
Sin,” to propitiate whom offerings of wheat, wine, and fruit were 
deposited in jars and baskets around the altar in profusion. The 
fetish-like image, abounding in the grotesque characteristics of all 
Chinese idols, was decked out with various coloured articles, gold 
bands, peacocks’ feathers, and Dutch metal entering largely into the 
composition of its attire. In this instance the beautiful tail feathers 
‘of the lyre bird (menura superba) adorned the head-dress of the 
goddess, the whole presenting a curious combination, the dizarre 
appearance of which was heightened by a large robe bearing various 
devices in crimson and gold. Immediately surrounding the figure 
were numerous wax tapers, joss sticks, incense burners, and Chinese 
saucers; while suspended from the ceiling were small transparent 
lanterns for evening illumination. _ 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, in which all evinced a lively 
desire to “ chin chin” Joss, we were invited to taste some of the highly- 
prized “ saqui,” a Buddhist inspiration, which takes the form of a 
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strongly spiritualised cordial—an invitation which a lady friend of ours 
was prevailed upon to accept. Some native brandy, very hot and 
unpalatable, and a few conserves were then introduced; and, after 
examining the offerings and ornaments, we left the building, and 
directed our steps towards a gambling saloon. The propensity for 
games of chance among the Chinese is proverbial. While almost 
entirely free from the vice of intoxication, the passion for gambling 
pervades all classes of society. The building which we now entered 
contained about a hundred people, and was furnished with half a dozen 
high square tables, equally distributed down the two sides of the 
room. ‘There was no attempt at privacy or seclusion. Selecting one 
of the tables for observation, we found the banker, who was disposed 
@ Ja Turk at the upper end, with a heap of “ counters ” raked in front 
of him. The quantity contained in this heap is varied at frequent 
intervals, the interest of the game being centred in the number left 
piled on the table. There are two prizes, success being dependent 
upon guessing correctly at the two highest numbers respectively 
contained in the heap. Those who guessed over or wide of the actual 
number (of course the greater proportion) forfeited their stakes to the 
croupier. Great dexterity was displayed by the latter in the manipu- 
lation of the numerous counters with a short stick held between the 
forefingers. 

Sometimes John, with increasing confidence in his judgment, 
would double or triple the ordinary sum bet, in which case he would 
be, of course, entitled to gro rata returns. The whole affair was of 
the most transparent character, devoid of subtlety or point. The 
aspect of the various groups, the excited gamblers loudly disputing 
and reaching over each other round the table, their feverish earnestness 
during the process of counting, while convulsively toying with the 
tails which fantastically wreathed their respective heads and necks, 
and the delirium of success occasionally depicted on the countenance 
of some winner, altogether presented a curious and unattractive 
spectacle. 

Adjoining this place was an opium and smoking saloon, where the 
devotees to this pernicious custom were reclining at full length in 
berths ranged one above another round the room, and enclosed with 
curtains. To a European the atmosphere of the room was in itself a 
soporific. The various stages of the opium smoker were here presented 
at one view. Voluble and excited, a number were laughing and 
talking incoherently as we entered ; while others were fast merging 
into the wished-for state of unconsciousness, the countenance wearing 
an expression of imbecility. By way of pipe, a stout reed is used, 
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having a brass bowl at one end, with a small hole in it for the recep- 
tion of the opium. The drug is prepared and scented, and a small 
quantity only is inhaled, the smoke being taken into the lungs. 
Surrendering to the influence of the drug, the smoker professes to 
experience an absorbing delight, the charm of which is indescribable. 
But the pernicious effects of the practice are fearfully apparent in the 
confirmed smoker, and the suffering which accompanies reaction is 
often attended with the most calamitous results. 

On coming into the main street again, the noise of musicians and 
peripatetic vendors resounded on all sides. Our proximity to an eating- 
house induced a visit to a portly Celestial rejoicing in the appellation 
of “Sun-li-Fat,” whose gastronomic talent was of no mean order, 
judging by the thirty or forty unctuous and gratified countenances which 
greeted our entrance. Invited by the obliging restaurateur to taste 
some of his productions, we complied, and, of course, acknowledged 
their excellence. One dish, we were told, consisted of eggs, sugar, 
and flour, with small layers of fat pork disposed in the centre. Another, 
“‘ choud,” was composed of strings of pork, fowls, rice, and flour, all 
mixed up together, and crisped on the top. ‘“ Bang,” a third dish, 
was a material covered with seeds, and to the eye bore an unpleasant 
resemblance to thinglue. Fowls, sucking-pigs, and sweetened strings 
of pork made up the remainder of the bill of fare. Small Chinese 
cups were now handed round, containing a little pale-coloured tea, 
upon which boiling water was poured. After a short infusion the 
decoction was to be drunk ; but, upon tasting it, the unsophisticated 
beverage was entirely opposed to our notions of the proper flavour. 
Lastly, we were presented with a small quantity of Chinese plums ; 
and, carrying a disinfectant, in the shape of a pocket flask of cognac, 
we offered a portion of its contents to our host, who pronounced it 
“welly good,” and, after handing it to one or two other pigtails, we 
took our departure, tendering the customary “ ho-ki.” 

The Chinese circus next invited our attention. It is a favourite 
evening resort of the Celestials, who, at the sound of the tom-toms, 
hurry to the centre of attraction from all points of the ranges, guiding 
their steps by the light of small oil lanterns, which at a distance 
have the appearance of so many fire-flies flitting about the dark 
“leads.” 

The entertainments consisted of Chinese acting and gymnastic 
and acrobatic performances, periodically enlivened by a grand discharge 
of crackers. The “tumbling” was excellent, and was in fact the 
only redeeming part of the evening’s amusement. We were, however, 
obliged to withdraw before it was concluded, the “ dramatic” uproar 
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and the suddenly redoubled exertions of the excited operators on the 
gongs, &c., perilling our tympanums. 

Their music is of the most extraordinary character. Pitched in the 
highest falsetto, the voice of the singer flies from note to note with 
singular capriciousness. It is altogether unearthly, and has no relation 
to any conceivable progression of human sounds. Heard at a distance, 
a Chinese song might be supposed to be a chorus by fairies, sung in 
a green and haunted dell, or it might be a wild love-lilt by Robin 
Goodfellow addressed to a sleeping dairymaid. 


P. Aris EAGLE, 





BYGONE CELEBRITIES. 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


II.—MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY. 


STAGE play, however slight, devised and written by 
MSN the combined humour and skill of two such admirable 
Th AN wy amateur actors and such popular writers as the late 
fo Charles Dickens and the late editor of Punch, could 
not fail to be peculiarly interesting ; how much more so when we 
know that the characters introduced on the scene were expressly 
invented and adopted with a view to the special histrionic talents 
of the two eminent persons who enacted the piece, and when we 
also know but too sadly that neither of them can ever again be seen 
in any earthly form. This very amusing production was written for 
the after-piece to Lord Lytton’s comedy of “Not so Bad as we 
Seem ; or, Many Sides to a Character,” and was enacted for the first 
time at Devonshire House, ‘on the night which inaugurated the’series 
of amateur performances in aid of the fund proposed to be raised for 
the foundation of “ The Guild of Literature and Art.” It was never 
published, and a few copies only were printed and circulated among 
the members of the “Guild.” But, like the possessors, they have 
all drifted away on the surges of time, and whoever would revert 
to the piece has very little chance of getting any copy, or fragment 
of a copy, to assist his memory. 

The plot was so very slight as scarcely to merit the name, 
but the principal characters were of a kind never to be forgotten. 
These principal characters were eleven in number, of which 
Mark Lemon personated three, Mr. Dickens five, and the late 
Augustus Egg, R.A., one—and a very remarkable one it was. The 
remaining characters are of little moment, and, in truth, we forget 
who it was that played Mr. Wightingale. The reader will bear in 
mind that the Queen, the Prince Consort, and most of the Court 
were present, Her Majesty and swi/e, who had retired for some 
refreshment after the performance of the comedy, having returned 
to their places. The Duke of Devonshire was “all smiles” at our 
success thus far. It was quite delightful to see any man so happy. 
And with regard to the audience, nearly all of whom were members 
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of the highest circles as to rank, and also, perhaps (at any rate in 
the eyes of Douglas Jerrold, who repeatedly declared it aloud behind 
the scenes), as to female beauty, most truly might it be said, that 
they all came four assister on this our all important first night, and 
constituted, therefore, the best possible audience that -could be 
desired. 

The piece opened with the entrance of Mark Lemon, dressed as 
a German student, travelling after the manner of Wilhelm Meister on 
his “art-apprenticeship.” The scene, however, was the private 
parlour of an English country inn ; and it was at once discovered 
that the apparent student was a strolling player who had adopted 
that disguise in order to practise the not very uncommon, yet by no 
means easy, art of “living by his wits.” Mark’s portly figure was 
covered with a nankeen summer blouse, having a broad leather belt 
round the waist, or the place where a waist should be; and on his 
head he wore a German cap with a great peak, which did but little 
to shade his large, round, sunbrowned, smiling face. On his first 
entrance he gave the effect of an over-grown schoolboy; but when 
he came close down to the lamps it was evident that he was a fully 
developed rogue. He wore travelling boots ; a German guersack, or 
leather wallet, dangled from his belt, and he carried an unmistakable 
English carpet-bag, which he rapidly, and rather furtively, deposited 
under a table on one side of the room. 

He now made a brief soliloquy, illustrated with a richly humorous 
expression of countenance, to the following effect :—“ He was not 
at present a member of a company of strolling players, but he kept 
better company—to wit, his own—and he was now strolling, not to 
please others by playing for them, but to play upon them to please 
himself ; and the more they paid the better 4e was pleased ; them 
was his sentiments. But, at the present moment, unfortunately, he 
was quite out of cash, and, as was sure to happen when he was 
penniless, he felt more than usually hungry. For this reason he had 
naturally entered an inn, as the proper place for satisfying hunger ; 
and when that sacred duty had been performed, he would consider 
by what means the bill was to be paid. Could any man do more?” 

So saying, he seated himself at a side-table, and, after running over 
an imaginary larder, he resolved on ordering a good dinner, and 
forthwith rang the bell. As no waiter made an appearance, he rang 
again vigorously ; and yet a third time he had to ring. The indi- 
vidual who then entered was greeted with a round of smiles, as well 
as general applause ; and be it here observed that this most courtly 
audience did by no means affect to be too fine to give way to their 
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feelings by plaudits, for they applauded everything that pleased 
them. Of course they all recognised Sam Weller, and Mr. 
Dickens as the impersonator. 

“Are you the waiter, or the groom, or what—of this inn?” 
demanded ' the German student, affecting rather a high air. | 

“ Well, Sir,” said Sam, “I’m a half-waiter, and a sort of a half- 


boot.” 
* Ah—indeed. This seems rather a humble kind of an inn, my 


man. Is there any corn in Egypt? 

“Don’t know, Sir; but we’ve got some 4ere—quite enough for any 
’orse you may ’ire for the day.” 

“Ahem! You misunderstand me, young man; / am the horse 
inquiring for corn. What’s the state of the larder, eh ?” 

“Well, Sir, there’s the not werry shapely remains of a round o’ 
boiled beef, as was ’ot the day afore yesterday ; and there’s the back 
and drumsticks ot a seasonable old goose ; and—and—why, Jemmy ! 
—Jemmy Daddleham, is that you? I thought I know’d you!” ~ 

It turns out that Sam Weller was at one time a member of a 
company of strolling players, and now recognises in the German 
student Mr. James Daddleham, the leading tragedian of that company. 
Sam quickly disappears, in order to bring some refreshment for the 
famishing “star,” who falls into a train of sentimental absurdity during 
his absence. 

Some of the characters in this laughable piece of stage composition 
had no names given to them, and others had names liable to be 
changed with every fresh representation ; and as for the dialogue, it 
was never twice alike, the two principals understanding each other 
well enough to extemporise whenever they had a fancy to do so. For 
this reason we have truly designated the piece a stage composition. 
Consequently, the printed copies (whenever a straggler may be dis- 
covered) will contain very little of what was said by these two 
celebrated humourists and amateurs. 

Sam Weller speedily returns, bringing with him a tray. He spreads 
the cloth on the little side-table, and “in no time” it is seen 
covered with beef and bread and bottles and plates and a couple of 
tankards. This done, Sam seats himself at the table, opposite the 
eminent tragedian, who falls to with every demonstration of hunger 
and delight. Eating heartily, and drinking to match, always gives 
great pleasure to a British audience ; and this most refined of audiences 
proved no exception. While the “star” was recruiting himself, Sam 
contented himself by responding to friendly pledges with the tankard, 
and by various amusing references to their strolling days, and to the 
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characters impersonated by the “ world-renowned” Mr. Daddleham, 
especially some of his tragic parts, concerning which Sam alternately 
flattered him with preposterous compliments, and startled him by 
equivocal commentaries. For instance :— 

“©, Sir,” said Sam, “what a’Amlet yourn was! Shall we ever 
again see sich a ’Amlet ?” 

“ You think it was good, do you, Sam ?” 

“Good, Sir! good’s no word for it.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Daddleham, with aftected modesty, laying down 
his knife and fork, and looking down sentimentally at his portly 
corporation; “yes, Sam; I think there was something in my 
Hamlet.” 

“Yes, and something of you, too, Sir.” 

This ridiculous compliment to his unsuitable figure of course 
upset the previous eulogy. The conversation then dropped into 
melodrama, and Sam referred to a certain piece in which they had 
fought a dreadful combat together in a wood. ‘This enlivening 
recollection induced a mutual draught from the foaming tankard ; and 
Sam, exclaiming, “ Ah, those wos the days, Sir—them wos!” regretted 
they could not fight that celebrated combat again. Hereupon Mr. 
Daddleham informed Sam that it could very easily be fought again. 

“When, Sir?” said Sam, eagerly. 

“Now, Sam!” 

“Where the place, Sir?” 

“Not ‘upon the heath,’ but on these very boards.” 

“ These !” 

“Yes, these, Sam. Behold yonder carpet bag, there !” 

“Ha! under the table! I see it all. That bag contains——” 

“Tt does—it does! all the theatrical properties now left me by 
invidious fate.” 

The eminent incog. now rushed across to his carpet bag, and from 
its well-stuffed paunch hurriedly disengaged and extracted two melo- 
dramatic short swords. Sam eagerly seized one of these weapons, 
and a sanguinary combat of the unique old school of popular melo- 
drama at once commenced, in process of which every outrageous and 
ridiculous stage dusiness of that class was carried to the utmost perfec- 
tion. First, they prowled round and round each other—now darting 
in, very nearly, and as suddenly starting back ; next a passing cut is 
exchanged, then two or three cuts, the swords emitting sparks, and 
the combatants uttering strange guttural sounds, breathing hard, and 
showing their teeth at each other like hungry wolves. At last they 


close, and strike and parry to a regular measured time, till gradually 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. x x 
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you find they are beating a sort of time very like the one known as 
Lodoiska in the Lancer Quadrilles. After this they strike at the calves 
of each other’s legs by alternate back stroke and parry, and then 
Sam springs upon Mr. Daddleham’s left hip, and deals a succession 
of blows downwards at his head, all parried, of course, with ludicrous 
precision. Finally, the sword of Sam is passed under one of his 
antagonist’s arms, who thereupon exhibits the agonies of being run 
through the body, but nevertheless comes again and again to receive 
the same mortal wound ; in fact, he comes, though fainter and fainter 
each time, till Sam is at length so exhausted with running through 
such a fat body that he reels backward fainting just as his antagonist 
falls with a last gasp and a bump upon the stage that convulses the 
whole audience with laughter. 

After this they return panting to the table, and recruit themselves 
with another tankard of ale, over which some conversation takes 
place, introductory of the plot of the piece, such as it is, and the two 
quondam strollers separate. I have said that several of the 
characters were not named in the bills, so that we are at liberty to 
give them any passing name by way of identification. Even the 
name of Sam Weller was not given, so far as I remember; but 
nobody could doubt who it was from the first moment of his entrance. 
One of the characters, however, represented by Mr. Dickens was 
named Mr. Gabblewig, a capital name for an over-voluble barrister 
(many of his names, in nearly all his works, are invented with singular 
humour and appropriateness), but certainly of far less mark and 
importance in the piece than other characters to whom no names 
were given. 

Another of the characters in this piece was a hypochondriac, 
played by Mr. Dickens, for whom a certain renowned Doctor (a 
quack, of course) had prescribed repeated doses, day and night, of 
mustard and milk. The sick gentleman, seated in a great high- 
backed, padded arm-chair, went through a rambling discourse, con- 
tinually interrupted by spasmodic contortions, which he accompanied 
with declarations such as, “ That’s the mustard! I know by the hot, 
biting pang! Ha! that’s the milk! I’m sure that must be the milk 
by the griping !_ The sour curds are now in full—Oh !—there’s the 
mustard again !—come to—come to—come to correct the milk, as 
the Doctor said it would.” 

At this painful crisis Mark Lemon enters as the great Doctor. 
His make-up is altogether admirable. Black evening dress ; with 
knee-smalls, black silk stockings, gilt knee-buckles, and gilt shoe- 
buckles ; black silk vest, with very large white shirt-frill, and a mock- 
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diamond pin. His fingers display several mourning-rings. A high, 
old-fashioned white neckcloth, without shirt collar, and his hair 
powdered, complete his costume. He advances with a slow, soft 
pace, a gentle, yet somewhat pompous air, and gesticulates with his 
hands, occasionally patting the patient’s shoulder, very much in the 
style of the Doctor in Punch’s show, being full of ridiculous patronage 
and conceited paternal dogmatism. The discourse he delivered was 
in the following strain :— 

“Yes, yes—ah, yes, my friend—calm yourself, my dear sir—be 
quite calm. What you are suffering from at this moment is simply 
the pervestigation of the lacteal mustardine panacea, acting diagonally 
and hydrodynamically upon the vesicular and nervine systems, and 
thence sympathetically upon the periosteum. But be calm—be quite 
calm. We shall very soon—yes—let me feel your pulse! Ah, yes 
very fair—three, four, five, six—my watch—my—bless my soul! 
I’ve left it at my nephew’s [ Aside: My uncle’s] ; but we can count as 
well without it. There—that will do—keep yourself—keep yourself 
calm, my dear sir!” (Here the patient exhibited a variety of con- 
tortions.) ‘‘ We shall change the medicine. We shall just order you 
a mild preparation of the agglomerated balsamic phenomenon, with a 
few grains of the carthusian pigment, and a table-spoonful every half- 
hour of the astrobolic decoction of tetramuncus.” 

Here the patient starts up in horror at the prospect of these pre- 
scriptions, and, forgetting all his ailments, rushes madly about the 
stage, driving the Doctor and everybody else before him in his exit. 

The character that produced the greatest effect was that of a 
woman who had no name awarded to her in the piece, but to whom 
Mr. Dickens always alluded as Mrs. Gamp, although to our think- 
ing she was not the real Mrs. Gamp, but only a near relation. . Mr. 
Dickens’s make-up in this character was not to be surpassed, unless 
indeed by one other which he personated, and by that of a wretched 
half-starved charity-boy represented by Mr. Egg. The woman, so far 
as I can remember, was accusing Mr. Nightingale of paternity in 
this matter, and she calls the boy to come forward and show himself 
as the living proof of her declaration. Thus summoned, a pale, 
miserable face, with hair cropped close, like a convict, and wearing a 
little round workhouse-cap, peeped forth at one wing. By. stealthy 
degrees the object advanced in a side-long way, half retreating at 
times, and finally getting behind Mr. Nightingale’s chair, and only 
showing himself now and then when lugged forth by his mother. Mr. 
Egg was naturally short and attenuated, but how he contrived to 
make such a skeleton-like appearance was a marvel to all who 

x X2 
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looked upon him. Over his own face he had literally painted another 
face, and one so woeful and squalid was surely never seen before 
upon the stage of a theatre. The acting was equally perfect, for not 
only did he enter like “‘a thing forbid,” but all his movements kept 
up this appearance of abject self-consciousness and furtive evasion of 
all eyes. He crouched down behind or at the side of Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s chair, like a starved hound, too terrified and apprehensive 
even to eat if it were offered to him, and finally he skulked and 
bolted off the stage at long strides, looking back as though he 
expected to be shot at like some intruding reptile. Altogether the 
thing was too real; it was more painful than amusing, or at all 
events pleasurable, and so far passed the true bounds of Art. But 
the speech of the woman, as delivered by Mr. Dickens, amply made 
up for the pain caused by her wretched-looking boy. This speech, 
often repeated afterwards, was never heard to the end, from the 
incessant laughter it caused, not only among the audience, but among 
all the “Guild” behind the scenes. When not in front to hear it, we 
used to congregate at the wings of the stage. It was uttered with 
unbroken volubility, very nearly in the following words :— 

“Don’t speak to me, sir! now, don’t go to argify with me! don’t 
pertend to consolate or reason with a unperteckted woman, which 
her naytural feelings is too much for her to support! Leave your 
’ouse ! No, sir, I will ot leave the ’ouse without seeing my child, my 
boy, righted in all his rights !—that dear boy, sir, as you just saw, 
which he was his mother’s hope and his father’s pride, and no one as 
I knows on’s joy. And the name as was guv to this blessedest of 
infants, and vorked in best Vitechapel mixed, upon a pin-cushion, 
were Abjalom, after his own parential father, Mr. Nightingale, and 
likewise Mr. Skylark who no otherwise than by being guv to drinking, 
lost an ’ole day’s work at the veel-wright business, vich it wos but 
limited, being veels of donkey-chaises and goats; and vun on ’em 
wos even drawn by geese for a wager, and came up the ile of the 
parish church one Sunday during arternoon sarvice, by reason of 
the perwersity of the hanimals, as could be testified by Mr. Vix the 
beadle, afore he died of drawing on new Vellington boots after a 
‘arty meal of boiled beef and pickle cabbage to which he was not 
accustomed. Yes, Mr. Robin Redbreast, I means Nightingale, in 
the marble founting of that werry church wos he baptised Abjalom, 
vich never can be undone I am proud to declare, not to please nor 
give offence to no one, nohows and noveres, sir. No sir, no sir, I 
says, for affliction sore long time Maria Nightingale bore; physicianers 
was in vain, and one, sir, in partickler vich she tore the ’air by 
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‘andfuls out of his edd by reason of disagreement with his perscrip- 
tions on the character of her complaint; and dead she is, and will be, 
as the ’osts of the Egyptian fairies, as I shall prove to you all by the 
hevydence of my brother the sexton, who I shall here perduce to 
your confusion in the twinkling of a star or humin hye!” 

In the foregoing richly ridiculous speech Mr. Dickens was scarcely 
ever heard to its conclusion, the laughter of the audience seldom 
ceasing after the death of Mr. Vix by reason of his fatal new boots 
and too hearty meal. This woman, though designated “ off the stage” 
as Mrs. Gamp, was evidently not that person, but another of those 
laughable eccentricities in which the inventive novelist delighted to 
indulge. A critic in the Pal] Mall Gazette, in dealing synthetically 
with the works of Mr. Dickens, alludes to his habit of inventing 
or selecting peculiar characters and whimsical individualities, treating 
them as classes of character actually existing, the author thus living 
in the midst of a world of oddities, very much of his own creation, 
and not appearing to be at all aware that no such classes were 
extant. Very observant people who have also penetrated among 
the more hidden abodes, so to speak, of the lower strata of the 
population, have, from time to time, noticed specimens of most of 
these oddities ; but the specimens have been rare ; nobody but Mr. 
Dickens would say they constituted classes. Whether this be the 
fact or not the fact, it can be no injury to the novelist, as what he 
will lose on the one hand he will gain on the other (whether invent- 
ing or realising), and, in either case, most people are highly amused 
with these wonderfully ingenious absurdities. The critic previously 
quoted also alludes to our author’s faculty of making things “more 
laughable than nature,” and this is no doubt perfectly true. Countless 
illustrations might be adduced. Two or three at once present them- 
selves. What are we to think of the humorous description of a 
vulgar woman going to see the dead body of her husband in the 
workhouse, with two penny-pieces over his eyes, and his wooden leg 
neatly tucked under one arm! What is there to laugh at in the 
actual sight of so painfully distressing, not to say disgusting, a thing 
as sea-sickness? Yet, how ludicrous it becomes under his treatment, 
even where he is himself a party concerned (see the “ American 
Notes”), when he is seated at one end of a sofa in the cabin, and 
Mrs. Dickens at the other end, and he in vain endeavours to 
approach her with the supposed remedy of a tumbler of cold brandy 
and water, the lurching of the ship taking him from side to side, till 
he finally deposits the whole of what remains into the lady’s lap, or 
upon the cabin floor. In one of the early numbers of “The Heads 
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of the People,” an article was written by Leigh Hunt, entitled “ The 
Monthly Nurse.” His description of-this character, not omitting 
the great event in the house of “the baby,” is not only perfectly 
truthful and natural, but extremely amusing. Like most of his 
writings, it is full of touches of kindliness and elegant humour. But 
for laughable qualities and broad fun it cannot be compared to Mrs. 
Gamp. We once heard a lady exclaim, “ Oh, do read to us about 
the baby. Dickens is capital ata baby!” Not a doubt of it; but 
is there in nature anything so very laughable in our first appearance 
and unconscious importance in the world? It is anything but 
laughable, according to the experience of the great majority. 

But, to conclude our account of this very curious kind of after- 
piece, one more impersonation by Mr. Dickens remains to be 
described. It will have been noticed that the woman who discoursed 
so volubly and confusedly about her boy, making accusations which 
nobody on the stage, or off, can understand, announces the coming 
of her brother, the sexton, who is to prove something, to the con- 
fusion of everybody. Andnow, in a remarkably brief time after his 
exit as the woman, Mr. Dickens again enters as her brother, the sexton. 
He appears to be at least ninety years of age, not merely by the com- 
mon stage make-up of long white hair, large white eyebrows, 
blinking pink eyelids, and painted wrinkles and furrows, but by 
feebleness of limbs, a body pressed down by the weights and work- 
ings of time, and suffering from accumulated infirmities. He is 
supported carefully by one arm, and now and then on each side, as 
he very slowly comes forward. The old sexton is hopelessly deaf, 
and his voice has a quailing, garrulous fatuity. He evidently likes to 
talk when an opportunity occurs, but it is quite obvious that he 
cannot hear himself speak any better than he can hear those who 
speak to him. When somebody bawls in his ear a certain question 
about burying, he replies in a soft, mild, quavering voice, “It’s of 
no use whispering to me, young man.” The effect of these few 
words was very striking, being at once pathetic and ludicrous. Tears 
struggled, not quite ineffectually, with laughter. This sexton 
is the character that the late Miss Mitford pronounced as some- 
thing wonderful in the truthfulness of its representation. After 
repeated shoutings of the word “ buried,” he suddenly fancies he has 
caught the meaning, aud the worn and withered countenance feebly 
lights up with the exclamation, “Brewed! oh, yes, Sir, I have 
brewed many a good gallon of ale in my time. The last batch I 
brewed, Sir, was finer than all the rest—the best ale ever brewed in 
the county. It used to be called in our parts here, ‘Samson with 
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his hair on !—in allusion—in allusion ”—(here his excitement shook 
the tremulous frame into coughing and wheezing)—“ in allusion to 
its great strength.” He looked from face to face to see if his feat was 
duly appreciated, and his venerable jest understood by those around ; 
and then, softly repeating, with a glimmering smile, “in allusion to 
its great strength,” he turned slowly about, and made his exit, like one 
moving towards his own grave while he thinks he is following the 
funeral of another. 

With this afterpiece closed the first night’s performance of the 
“Guild” at Devonshire House. The Duke was so delighted with 
our success that he proposed both the comedy and the afterpiece 
should be repeated. On this second night his Grace gave a magnifi- 
cent ball and supper to the performers, and the whole audience. It 
certainly was a very brilliant scene. Some of the younger ladies 
amused themselves with identifying the various characters who had 
appeared on the stage ; and this would not have been thought an 
easy matter, as the make-up by wigs, paint, and powder, of most of 
us was a complete transformation, as we had flattered ourselves. 
One of the most amusing things in this ball-and-supper scene was the 
state of romantic admiration into which Jerrold was thrown by the 
beauty of some of those who might truly have been designated the 
flowers of the nobility, for a more lovely floral and ripe wall-fruit 
appearance than many of them presented could not be imagined. 
Jerrold moved hastily about, his large eyes gleaming as‘if in a walking 
vision ; and when he suddenly came upon any of the “Guild” he 
uttered glowing and racy ejaculations, at which some laughed, while 
others felt disposed to share his raptures. One may freely relate 
these things now. The long shadows and the changes of many years 
have intervened, and that brilliant “wit” is gone, and so has all the 
beauty he admired, even though the once proud possessors may, in 
some cases, still live to sigh over the memories of their former charms. 

After these two great inaugural nights, the same performances were 
given in the provinces, and also in Edinburgh, and at the Duke’s 
mansion at Chatsworth, where the extraordinary improvements in 
the gardens, orchards, conservatories, and shrubberies, by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, so much enhanced the pleasure of the visiting amateurs. 
The next performances, however, immediately after those at Devon- 
shire House, were given by the “Guild” at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, where they were attended by overflowing 
audiences. We then visited Manchester, Liverpool, Bath, Bristol, 
&c., meeting with great success everywhere ; so much so, that Mr. 
Dickens announced one night after supper, and before the usual 
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games began, that having already made £3,000, without much 
trouble, he thought we should continue until £5,000 was realised. 
With that sum he considered the “Guild” would be fully justified 
in laying their prospectus before the public for the establishment of 
the “Guild of Literature and Art”—saying, “We have done thus 
much ourselves towards the foundation ; now what will you do 
to help us?” 

The same pieces being played at each town, and no rehearsals 
being required, as we had all been letter-perfect before the first night, 
it will be understood that there was plenty of leisure for private study 
and work of another kind, besides visiting and amusement. It was, 
however, established as a rule among us, that no one should accept 
any invitation to dinner or luncheon on the days when a performance 
was to be given, but that we should all dine together at two o’clock, 
and not sit long at table afterwards. When the performance was 
over we had supper, to which each person invited any particular 
friend who was resident in that city; and in most cases the mayor 
and other civic magnates were invited. It was generally Mr. 
Dickens’s custom, as he always liked to do things on a handsome 
scale, to single out the principal hotel in the place, and then take the 
whole hotel—at any rate the two largest rooms, and all the beds—for 
the worshipful company of the “Guild.” Sometimes it happened 
that we had no visitors to these supper-parties, and the wind-up was 
then very apt to merge into a more unreserved hilarity. At certain 
times it appeared as if everybody was talking or laughing at the same 
moment ; in fact, it certainly was so. Sitting next to Dickens one 
night, and beginning to say “As for conversation”—he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘“ Impossible ! it’s hopeless !” and sank back in his chair 
laughing. I have alluded to some “games” that were occasionally 
played among ourselves after supper; and the reader who imagines 
that whist, billiards, cribbage, chess, backgammon, or even a “round 
game” were played, will by no means have hit upon the fact. And 
yet, in one sense, it no doubt was a round game, for the favourite 
game on these particular occasions was leap-frog, which we played all 
round the supper-table. Very much of the fun of this consisted in 
special difficulties, with their consequent disasters ; for Dickens was 
‘fond of giving a “high back,” which, though practicable enough for 
the more active, was not easily surmounted by others, especially after 
a substantial supper; while the immense breadth and bulk of Mark 
Lemon’s back presented a sort of bulwark to the progress of the 
majority. Now, as everybody was bound to run at the “ frog-back” 
given, and do his best, it often happened that a gentleman landed 
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upon the top of Mark’s back, and there remained ; while with regard 
to the “high back” given by Mr. Dickens, it frequently occurred 
that the leaping frog never attained the centre, but slipped off on 
one side; and we well remember a certain occasion when a very 
vigorous run at it failing to carry the individual over, the violent 
concussion sent the high-arched “frog” flying under the table, 
followed headlong by the unsuccessful leaper. Mr. Dickens rose 
with perfect enjoyment at the disaster, admirably imitating the action 
in pantomines under similar circumstances, and exclaiming that it 
was just what he expected! But the accidents attending Mark 
Lemon were far more numerous, for while his breadth and length of 
back were a most arduous undertaking for any but the very long- 
legged ones to leap over, his bulk and weight, when it came to his 
turn to leap, were of a kind to bring down the backs of all but 
the very strongest frogs. 

The female characters of the comedy were enacted by professional 
ladies, who took private apartments in the vicinity of the concert 
room, or hall, engaged for the “Guild,” or else came down by 
express train on the nights of performance. It should be explained 
that the “‘ Guild” carried their own “ theatre” with them, constructed 
in various parts and pieces, and made to be packed up, erected, and 
taken down again in a few hours—the whole being comprised in a 
small compass, under the arrangement of Sir Joseph Paxton and a 
theatrical machinist. No breakages of any importance ever occurred, 
and no accident; but once there was a narrow escape, and of a 
serious kind. It will be remembered that a scene was described in 
my first article on this subject as having occurred in “ Will’s Coffee- 
room,” and that there was a fire-place at the remote end, where the 
semblance of a fire was burning brightly. This was effected by the 
painted transparency of a fire, with a large lamp standing close to it 
behind the scene. One night a certain gentleman, who was rather 
late in his dressing, and who ought to have been ready to enter on 
the other side, rushed by so flurriedly that he thrust the lamp aslant 
against the scene. The glass cracked and opened, and the flame 
caught the scene, which at once took fire. Smoke and tumult were 
just commencing, when Mark Lemon and Mr. Dickens simul- 
taneously rushed upon the stage; one or other caught up a thick 
overcoat, which was flung upon the rising flames, and then they both 
jumped upon it, and, without being aware of their excited per- 
formance, literally danced up and down together upon the smothered 
flames and the smashed lamp, the glass of which kept up a ridiculous 
crackle all the time.. Certainly nobody laughed. It was anything 
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but a laughing moment ; and if we were to mention the particular 
edifice in which this occurred, it would be yet more apparent that 
there was cause for dismay. Of course it was prudently hushed up— 
in fact, ignored. Somebody had thoughtlessly lighted a cigar; but 
it had been immediately cast aside, and trampled out. That was all. 
It may be reasonably expected that a few words should be said on 
the final results of these histrionic labours. That singular run of 
good fortune which attended its brilliant commencement did not 
keep pace with the hopes that had been turned towards the practical 
foundation of the original design. Whether the public did not 
adequately respond to the appeal; whether the appeal was not 
properly made, or the leaders of the scheme found it impossible to 
devote any more time to the work, or whatever else was the cause, is 
not within our knowledge ; neither do we know what was the total 
sum realised, or how it was employed, the writer having sailed for 
the South Seas before the series of performances was brought to a 
close. The local position.and surroundings of the proposed College, 
and the structure itself, we do not consider to be very cheerfully 
described by the visitor who said that “he had seen three doleful 
cottages standing in a field ;"—poor shadows and frail images of the 
fine idea of a College-retreat for Literature and Art—sad, yet suitable 
emblem of the mortal remains of nearly all the original projectors. 





A FLY-FISHING SONG. 


And strong the west wind blows, 
What wonder if our hearts are drawn 
Where the lov’d trout-stream flows ? 
What wonder if the pulse beats high, 
As loud the thrushes sing, 
And tempting fancy bids us try 
An airy line to fling ? 


Away with business! From its nook 
The fav’rite rod we seize, 
Our pannier, flies! The morn will brook 
No ling’ring! In the breeze 
Against dark sapphire skies the larch 
Waves tassels fringed with pink ; 
Through garden croft and mead—quick march ! 
Hurrah ! the river’s brink ! 


Sweet the low murmurs of the stream, 
Its changeful rippling light 

Athwart the pebbles—but we dream ! 
There ! now the reel runs right. 

Brave wind that cleav’st the volleying mist 
Around the hill-sides blown, 

Waft on the line which skilful wrist 
And lissome rod have thrown ! 


A splash! the touch electric rings 
Through rod to arm and heart, 

Shrilly the swift-drawn line now sings ; 
What if its strands should part ? 

But no! the struggling captive leaps, 
Then halts—another rush— 

Still fights, and darting from the deeps 
He’s gained the awkward bush ! 
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Again he speeds his arrowy way, 
But soft! his course is run ;~ 

The gallant trout succumbs, a prey 
To patience. See, the sun 

Brings out his ruddy spots, then glints 
From off his scales, and plays 

Around their silver-purpled tints ! 
Two pounds at least he weighs. 


Pass on and catch another, lose 
The next perchance ; for so, 

Like human life, we cannot choose, 
Our lot and grief ne’er know ; 

But time will yet the basket fill, 
Deftly the rod we ply ; 

In work or play he wins who will 
Pay court to industry. 


And so till eve with witching stealth 
Dims the gorse-blazing down ; 

We drink in beauty, wisdom, health, 
Think out life’s problems, crown 

These speculations with deep joy 
That thankful peace is ours ; 

And rambling, mind and hand employ, 
And take both sun and showers. 


For philosophic is the life 
That happy anglers lead, 

Simple our solace, far from strife 
Nature’s great book we read : 

Then praise with me the angler’s art, 
His gentle, thoughtful days— 

The craft from which we saddest part 
When life’s sun slants his rays. 





COACHING. 


GENERATION is growing up—nay, has arrived at 
maturity, without ever listening for the cheery notes of 
the mail guard’s horn; a generation which only knows 
from hearsay of the wondrous assemblage of newly- 
painted coaches and bright scarlet liveries in the Post Office yard 
at eight o’clock on the evening of the King’s birthday—which has 
to draw upon imagination to realise the bustle around the country 
inn at midnight, when “the changes” were brought out and “ put 
to” the London coach to draw it another eight-mile “stage” through 
the dark, on its flight up and down hill, over breezy commons, through 
snow or tempests, towards its destination—which can form no idea 
of the awakening echoes of the sixteen iron-shod hoofs over the 
round stones of the High-street as the sun was rising, or the glorious 
sights of the Norfolk coaches at Christmas-tide, with their six horses 
and outriders, “ swaying” their last stage into London under their 
load of game and turkeys ; of coaches buried deep in snow-drifts, 
requiring a dozen sturdy labourers to dig them out, while the 
guard, with one of the leaders, was riding bare-back across country 
with the letter-bags slung in front of him, “‘ expressing ” over dykes and 
through hedge-gaps for the nearest post-town, because His Majesty’s 
mail must not be stopped by six feet of snow. Of some of these 
things let me tell the half-forgotten story, the spirit-stirring tale. 

It is five-and-twenty years, alack! since the hand that is writing 
these lines held the “ribbons” of the four sleek bays that drew the 
Devonport “ Independent” out of the court-yard of the New London 
Inn at Exeter on its way to Plymouth. Noble beasts! Food for the dogs 
long since—literally, “gone to the dogs!” With flowing manes and 
tails erect, without a hair on their backs out of place, how they shone 
in the morning sun! Dreary Dartmoor, with its daily rain (for there is 
an old local saying, that “‘ If it rains in any part of England, it rains 
on Dartmoor,”—an adage which I would extend to, “ When it rains 
nowhere else, it rains on Dartmoor”), I say the downpour of this 
aqueous region glanced off those polished backs—combed and 
brushed from without with affectionate care, and lubricated from 
within by wholesome oats and beans—and left no soil or stain 
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behind. “Let go their heads, Black Ben! Hie, Jock! Wo ho, 
steady, old maid! Sit fast! We are off! Get out of the way— 
pull on one side, and make a little room, for some Phantom Coaches 
are coming by !” 


Surely Charles Dickens loved stage coaches and coach travelling, 
else how could he have given us such soul-stirring, yet real life, 
pictures of the journeys of the Pickwick travellers to Rochester, Bath, 
and Ipswich, and of Nicholas Nickleby, from the Saracen’s Head to 
Greta Bridge, of dear old Pinch’s and bashful Copperfield’s coaching 
experience—such portraitures of Tony Weller and his “chums ”— 
such warm pictures of the Boro’ Coach Inns, and the Great White 
Horse? Smollett, too (and, if I mistake not, Fielding) gives us 
incidents of coach travelling in his own time—nay, I snow that 
Fielding does in his “ Joseph Andrews,” and I doubt not that if 
stage coaches had been an institution of his time, I should have been 
enabled to quote Shakespeare as an earlier authority ; but I must be 
content to start with the first stage coach. 

Previously to that epoch, personal locomotion was carried. on 
saddle-back or by waggon. Saddles in early days were, as the modern 
metropolitan stage carriage regulations would express it, “con- 
structed to carry two outside,” if required, by the aid of the supple- 
mentary “‘pillion.” But that was a private arrangement, and the 
public waggon was the real public conveyance. Hogarth, who lived 
to draw us the stage coaches of his time, also leaves us, in the first 
plate of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” a picture of the country waggon 
which brought the poor but pretty country wench to London among 
its passengers. There were, as that picture indicates, worse thieves 
than the mail stoppers of after times besetting those waggons on their 
arrival, to rob passengers like her of the only treasure they possessed 
—haunting the innyard to pick up their prey. No doubt they were 
not the only, though probably the worst, class of expectants of the 
waggon’s arrival. Fancy how easily the other male and female pas- 
sengers emerging from under the tilt, fresh from quiet, far-away country 
villages, fell into the hands of sham guides and porters who under- 
took to show them the ways of the unlighted and unwatched city— 
emissaries from the Mint and the purlieus of Old Smithfield, offer- 
ing to take them by the nearest way “to their friends,” whom, with 
a very vague idea of the topography of London, they were in quest 
of. How many, I wonder, went back by the waggon? How few 
returned with the fleece they brought up with them? Roderick 
Random and his friend Strap were, according to Smollett, about a 
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fortnight travelling by waggon from Newcastle-on-Tyne to London, 
and were charged only ten shillings for the journey. Their travelling 
companions were an aged usurer, a lady of pleasure, and a captain in 
the army. 

The first mention of public coaches is made by Sir William 
Dugdale in his Diary, from which it would appear that there was a 
Coventry coach in 1659 :— 


**May 2nd.—I set forwards towards London by Coventre coach.” 


Under date of June 28th, 1662, he speaks of travelling with his man 
by Aylesbury coach; January 30th, 1663, “by St. Alban’s coach to 
London ;” April gth, 1677, “to Woburn by Chester coach ;” July 
16th, 1679, “out of London by the stage coach of Bermicham to 
Banbury ;” June 3oth, 1680, “out of London in Bedford stage 
coach to the Earle of Aylesburie’s house at Ampthill.” 

The new style of travelling seems soon to have grown into 
popularity, and was-in the very earliest days patronised by people of 
quality ; but a letter from one Edward Parker to his father at Preston, 
in Lancashire, in 1663, does not say much for its convenience :— 


‘*T got to London on Saturday last, but my journey was noe ways pleasant, 
being forced to ride in the boote all the waye. Y* company y‘ came up with me 
were persons of greate quality, as knights and ladyes. My journey’s expense was 
xxxs. Thetravel hath soe indisposed me yt I am resolved never to ride up again 
in y* coatch.”—Archaologia xx., pp. 443-76. 


But a hot opposition was set up against the stage coaches by 
“J. C(ressett), of the Inner Temple, Gentleman.” Some of his 
arguments are very curious. He makes out to his own satisfaction 
that they destroy the breed of horses ; effeminatise the people ; lower 
the value of land ; knock up the calling of watermen, “who are the 
nursery for seamen, and they the bulwark of the kingdom ;” lessen 
His Majesty’s revenues ; and injure every trade of the country that 
he can think of. The people, he says, have “hereby become so 
weary and listless when they ride a few miles, and unwilling to get on 
horseback ; not able to endure frost, snow, or rain, or to lodg in the 
fields. There is such a lazy habit of body upon men that they, to 
indulge themselves, save their fine cloathes, and keep clean and dry, 
will ride lolling in one of them, and endure all the inconvenience of 
that manner of travelling rather than ride on horseback.” Mr. 
Cressett goes rather far afield to find how it affects His Majesty’s 
revenues : “‘ For now four or five travel in a coach and twenty or 
thirty in a caravan. Gentlemen and ladies without any servants 
consume little drink on the road, yet pay as much at every inn as if 
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their servants were with them ; which is the tapster’s gain and His 
Majesty’s loss.” The clothier and hatter were injured, “for when 
men rode on horseback, they rode in one suit and carried another 
to wear when they came to their journey’s end or lay by the way. 
But in coaches a silk suit and an Indian gown with a sash, silk 
stockings, and beaver hats men ride in ; and carry no other with them, 
because they escape the wet and dirt which on horseback they 
cannot avoid ; whereas, in two or three journeys on horseback these 
clothes and hats were wont to be spoiled, which done, they were 
forced to have new very often.” The drapers “sold more linnen, 
not only to sadlers to make up saddles, but to travellers for their own 
use, nothing wearing out linnen more than riding.” But not only 
was every trade in the country being ruined, but the morals of the 
age were in danger: “For passage to London being so easy, gentle- 
men come to London oftener than they need, and their ladies either 
with them, or, having the convenience of these coaches, quickly 
follow them. And when they are there they must be in the mode, 
have all the new fashions, buy all their: cloathes there, and go to 
plays, balls, and treats, where they get such a habit of jollity and a 
love to gaiety and pleasure that nothing afterwards in the country 
will serve them, if even they should fix their minds to live there 
again.” 

Mr. Cressett certainly draws a rather repulsive picture of coach 
travelling in his day. ‘‘ What addition,” he asks, “is this to man’s 
health or business to ride all day with strangers, oftentimes sick, 
ancient, disabled persons, or young children crying, to whose humours 
they are obliged to be subject, forced to bear with, and many times 
are poisoned with the nasty scents, and crippled by the crowd of 
their boxes and bundles? Is it for a man’s health to travel with tired 
jades, to be laid fast in the foul ways, and forced to wade up to the 
knees in mire ; afterwards sit in the cold till teams of horses can be 
sent to pull the coach out?” This was not altogether an exaggerated 
statement of the troubles to which the traveller was subjected ; for 
Arthur Young and other authorities have handed down to us a 
sufficiently gloomy description of the state of the roads many years 
after this. Cressett took a great deal of pains by getting up petitions 
to Parliament, &c., to suppress stage coaches ; he issued pamphlets 
among the householders and tradesmen of country towns, and got a 
considerable number on his side ; but the knights of the whip were 
not without their advocate, and a pamphlet in reply came out, 
entitled “Stage Coaches Vindicated : or, Certain Animadversions and 
Reflections upon several Papers writ by J. C., of the Inner Temple, 
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Gent., against Stage Coaches.” The writer pleads in favour of coaches 
that “they prevent many casualties by the rising of waters and fords 
which many passengers by horseback are subject to ; whereas the 
stage coachmen by their constancy upon the road are generally 
acquainted with, and therefore are often assistants to noblemen and 
gentlemen’s coaches in guiding them the best ways, and trying the 
waters and fords for them, which they, not being so much used to, 
could not pass without danger.” The charge that the new mode of 
travelling would have the effect of enervating the men who had 
recourse to it, he dismisses with the following sneer :—“ If these be 
pernicious luxuries, then J. C. as well as others may say farewell to 
down pillows and feather beds, night caps, close stools and warming 
pans, and such like things as work that effect in a greater measure.” 

Spite of all opposition, the coaches went on increasing, but it is 
curious to find how long the old prejudice was kept up. All Mr. 
Cressett’s arguments are reproduced and urged to the disparagement of 
stage coaches in “The Trade of England Revived,” printed by 
Dorman Newman in 1681 (pp. 26-7, sec. xiii). 

Thoresby, in his Diary (vol. ii, page 207), alludes to the coach 
between Hull and York resuming work in the spring after being laid 
up for the winter :—‘‘4th May, 1714, morning—We dined at Grantham ; 
had the usual solemnity (this being the first time the coach ‘passed 
the road in May), and the coachman and horses being decked with 
ribbons and flowers, the town music and young people in couples 
before us.” 

According to Mr. Smiles (Life of Telford, p. 23), in the early days 
of stage coach travelling, “‘ whether the coach was to proceed or to 
stop at some favourite inn was determined by the vote of the pas- 
sengers, who usually appointed a chairman at the beginning of the 
journey.” My readers have no doubt seen preserved as curiosities 
in the miscellaneous columns of the newspapers, like flies in amber, 
quaint advertisements of flying machines and coaches, announcing the 
times of starting, breakfasting, dining, and sleeping, or, as it was 
generally printed, “laying” on the road. I have a very large collec- 
tion now lying before me, but the limited space of this article will 
not afford room for them. I fear even a little of them would over- 
load it. Roberts, in his “Social History of the Southern Counties ” 
(p. 494), incidentally mentions that, in 1700, the “ Fly” coach slept, 
the fifth night from London, at Exeter, and next day breakfasted 
at Axminster, where a woman barber “ shaved the coach.” 

Pennant, in his Tour, describing his journey in the Chester coach to 
London in 1739-40, says :—“ The first day, with much labour, we got 
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from Chester to Whitchurch (twenty miles), the second day to the 
Welsh Harp, the third to Coventry, the fourth to Northampton, the 
fifth to Dunstable, and, as a wondrous effort, on the last to London 
before the commencement of night. The strain and labour of six 
good horses—sometimes eight—drew us through the sloughs of 
Miredon and many other places.” 

In 1749 a stage coach was started to go from Birmingham to London 
in three days. “It breakfasts,” writes Lady Luxborough to Shenstone, 
the poet, “at Henley, and lies at Chipping Norton ; goes early next 
day to Oxford, stays there all day and night, and gets on the third 
day to London.” In 1754. “flying coach” was started to get to 
London from Manchester in four days and a half, “ barring accidents.” 
In 1757, when Wedderburn first came to London from Edinburgh by 
stage coach, he was six days on the road. “When / first reached 
London,” says Lord Campbell, “I performed the same journey in 
three nights and two days, Mr. Palmer’s mail coaches being then 
established. But this swift travelling was considered dangerous, as 
well as wonderful; and I was gravely advised to stay a day at York, 
as several passengers who had gone through without stopping had 
died of apoplexy from the rapidity of the motion.” 

With the road all to myself, I should be tempted to ramble into 
some discursive, though perhaps entertaining, anecdotes about the 
introduction of Mr. Palmer’s mail coaches, which Lord Campbell’s 
allusion suggests ; but I must keep time, and remember that I am 
already approaching the half-way point in my allotted space. Sundry 
bye-roads of my subject to the right and left will, however, remain, to 
be worked by a “branch” paper on a future occasion. Just one 
glance, by your leave, at the genesis of Scotch coaching, and I will 
cut short my “retrospective survey.” 

The Town Council of Glasgow was the first to copy the English 
exemplar, and in 1743 attempted toset up a public conveyance or 
“Jando” to be drawn by six horses, and run between Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, a distance of forty-four miles, once a week in winter and 
twice in summer. But the attempt broke down ; and it was not until 
1749 that the first public conveyance, called “The Caravan,” was 
started between the two cities, and it did the journey from one to the 
other in two days. In 1760 a “wonder” appeared upon the road, called 
the “‘ Fly,” from its alarming speed, which accomplished the distance 
in rather less than a day anda half. So lately as 1763 the coach 
from London to Edinburgh, only starting once a month, is said to 
have consumed a fortnight on the road ; but this is rather inconsistent 
with Lord Campbell’s more reliable statement. However, we have it on 
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good authority that in 1774 the arrival of the Glasgow mail from 
London was a matter of such sensational importance that a gun 
was fired to announce the event, just as a similar signal was given 
not many years ago to the city of Sydmey that the mail steamer was 
descried afar off at sea. 


Dropping at this stage some of the heavier luggage with which we 
started, we will get upon the stage coaches of “ Nimrod’s” time; 
just as perfection was in sight, and they were all suddenly upset by 
—tailways. Mr. Murray has recently done this cold iron age so good 
a service by reproducing in popular form and in two separate editions 
the stirring, thorough-bred book of Apperley’s on the Chase, Turf, 
and Road, that I need not borrow for readers of healthy appetite any 
of that “fine old English gentleman’s” anecdotes—their instinct 
has already led them back to the brave feast—but from a fugitive 
contribution of Nimrod’s in the Mew Sporting Magazine in 1830, 
which, I believe, has never been reprinted, I take up the first of my 
personal recollections of incidents by the road. The article was little 
more than a fragment, but appeared as “ Nimrod’s Northern Tour.” 
That thorough sportsman arrived in England from the Continent on 
an invitation from a hunting baronet, and, landing at Dover, took 
the “Eagle” coach to London. “My chief object in selecting the 
‘ Eagle’ out of the many coaches that leave Dover for the metropolis 
was to see the performance of a coachman called Bill Watson, whose 
father and four brothers are all on the bench on the same road—a 
circumstance unparalleled, I believe, in the annals of English coaching. 
We were strangers to each other, which suited my book the better, 
as I was then sure of seeing him in his everyday costume ; that is to 
say, in his real character as the driver of a very well appointed and 
sufficiently fast coach on perhaps the most difficult road that is now 
to be found within the same distance from London. Nor could I have 
selected a better day for my observance of him, for, having to take up 
some passengers in two or three very narrow streets, and those full 
of interruptions from building materials, I had a good opportunity of 
judging his powers of coachmanship ; and he certainly afforded me 
a treat. I found he not only was gifted with the delicacy of finger 
which is indispensable to perfection in the art, with strength equal to 
anything that might be required of him for his box, but that he had 
all the quickness of the new school with the formerly indispensable 
qualification of the old one—I mean the proper and ready use of his 
whip, and which, on such ground as his is, is more essential to safety 
than the generality of persons are aware of. In short, from the 
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scientific way in which he caught the thong upon the crop, it was 
always ready for either wheelers or leaders ; and the rapidity with 
which he applied it to his leaders when wanting—the near-side one 
particularly—I have never seen equalled. But it was on the summit 
of the first hill we had to descend that the performance of this artist 
most gratified me ; for he showed me that he was one of the few of 
his fraternity that are sufficiently aware of the attraction of gravitation 
(or, in other words, that the weight of the coach would multiply by 
its velocity), by pulling up his horses nearly to their walk before he 
began to descend it. He then handed his coach down it in a 
masterly manner, without the assistance of the drag.” 

Many a time and oft have I sat beside this splendid coachman, 
whom Nimrod truly called an “artist” in his driving. In his manners 
he was gentlemanly and obliging, and in dress and appearance he 
continued to the last as Nimrod described him :—“ But really, 
looking at Watson on his box this day—his clean shirt, his well- 
starched neckcloth, and everything else clean about him, not 
omitting the good bit of broadcloth and well-brushed beaver—nor, 
above all things, the neat balconied house on the terrace a mile out of 
Dover, where he pulled up to drop a word to Mrs. Watson—looking 
at all this, I say, who can but rejoice that the liberality of the British 
public enables a man in this grade of life to do credit to his calling— 
one of no small importance to such a gad-about people as the 
English—and to induce him to continue in that line of conduct 
which will ensure him a lengthened continuation of it ?” 

The day of this memorable journey, which enrolled Watson’s fame 
on the pages of the sporting classics, was the first time he had been at 
work for ten weeks, having been laid up witha bad leg from the scrape 
of the roller bolt. “ At one time,” he said to Nimrod, “I thought I 
was booked by the down mail—at all events, that nothing but the 
knife could have saved me.” 

Poor fellow! I saw him, twenty years after this was written, take 
his journey by the down mail through an obstinate refusal to be saved 
by the knife. The circumstances were these. He had been for two 
or three years driving the “‘ Essex ” coach, which ran out of the Three 
Nuns, at Aldgate, to Fyfield, in Essex, a distance of three-and-twenty 
miles. Of course this was a very different thing to the Dover “Eagle” 
or the other crack coaches he had driven ; but though coaching was 
on its last wheels, the “Essex” was a well-appointed concern, and, 
in fact, Watson was the man who made everything he touched respect- 
able. At fifty years of age he was still as particular about his personal 
appearance as Nimrod has described him at thirty; and it was only 
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in very hard winters that he appeared without a flower in his coat— 
the last rose of summer, the first camellia of spring, were his by pre- 
scription. They were gathered for him by the fair hands of mine 
host’s daughters or the dimpled ones of the buxom hostess at the 
houses where he stopped to change ; and the ostler had scarcely called 
out “Coachup!” before the little bouquet was ready for his button 
hole. But one fatal morning—possibly he was a minute or two before 
time—the accustomed flower was not ready for him ; he ran into the 
garden to pick a rose, and it was presumed that a thorn entered his 
thumb. The next day he complained of a pricking sensation ; the 
second day I was on the box, and he begged me to take the reins, 
as his thumb was very painful ; and he never held whip or rein again. 
In vain the doctor begged him to be reconciled to the loss, first of his 
thumb, then of his arm, to save his life ; he persisted in his refusal, 
and on the fourth day poor Watson breathed his last in a little white- 
washed room in the clean but very homely inn known as the “ Bull” 
at Fyfield. 

And thou, Dick Whitton! ‘Among these too brief records of the 
gay knights of the whip, thy fame must not be forgotten, cheery old 
Dick Whitton! Carolling merrily or whistling blythely on thy box, 
as thou threaded the ribbon of the green-fringed roads of Lincolnshire, 
who so merry as “old Whitton”? How did it come to thee, honest 
Dick, to be called “old”? for thou wert but forty-seven when thou 
camest by that cruel death, not by thine own hands, but at those of 
a brother knight! Yet “old” thou wert always called, and methinks 
it was a term of pure endearment. 

Dick Whitton was a facetious, good-humoured coachman, well 
known in Lincolnshire—a light-hearted, civil, clever handler of the 
reins, with a rubicund countenance, merry eye, and pleasant word 
for all he passed on the country-side. But the healthy cheek was 
blanched, the merry eye dimmed, and the cheery voice silenced for 
ever towards the close of a bright Saturday afternoon in 1830. It 
came about thus. Dick was, for the nonce, a passenger on the 
“ Accommodation,” Louth and Lincoln coach, enlivening by his 
jokes the five outsides, and at stopping-places cheering up the one 
solitary individual who chose to ride within. The day was stormy, 
the wind was furious ; hence, perhaps, the brightness of the sky, and the 
exhilaration of Dick Whitton’s spirits. It was no easy work to drive 
in the teeth of such a wind, but the coach held its way bravely on its 
return to Louth, till it reached the village of Langton, two miles 
from Wragby, where no doubt the change-horses were already out 
awaiting it. There is a sharp bend of the road about half a mile 
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beyond the village, and as the coach rounded it a sudden blast of 
the wind, more fierce than any that had preceded it, swept across— 
the passengers felt the coach “lift” (as they described it), and 
the next moment found themselves in the ditch on. the near side, 
literally b/own over / The three women who were among the outside 
passengers naturally screamed their loudest, and made noise enough 
in their unpleasant quarters to arouse the dead ; par séguence, they 
were found more frightened than hurt. Young Woodruff, a passenger, 
destined to be a coachman in his future years, had early acquired the 
knack of “ coming to ground easy,” and without a scratch or bruise 
was already up and helping, when the coachman, who was but 
slightly hurt, pulled him by the sleeve, and pointing to the side of 
the prostrate coach, said, in a choking voice, “ Look there! Hes 
dead |” 

Sure enough! There lay poor Dick Whitton, with his skull 
fractured from the ear to the eye-socket! It was conjectured that 
in the fall his head had struck against the lamp-iron or one of the 
wheels ; at all events, he never spoke, nor groaned, nor breathed. 

“To think of shat, now!” said the coachman, rubbing the 
sleeve of his rough box-coat across his eyes ; “to think that it 
should have happened to him on my coach! And who is to carry 
the news to his wife and the seven little ones at home?” 

I believe that the widow and seven children whom Whitton left 
behind him found friends among those who had known him on the 
road. 

A contemporary of Whitton’s in an adjoining county was Thomas 
Cross, who drove the Lynn coach from London to Cambridge. He 
is, I. believe, still living; and some years ago wrote the “ Auto- 
biography of a Stage Coachman.” It was not often that one met with 
a coachman of literary tastes ; but Thomas Cross not only wrote 
the history of his life, but also several poems and plays. I have failed 
to trace any of them ; but my informant is an esteemed nobleman, to 
whom I am indebted for some further notes on this subject, and who 
writes, “I well knew him many years ago; he was an intelligent 
man, much above the level of his occupation.” 

Another weather-beaten veteran of the road was living until very 
lately, William Seymour. He at one time, I believe, drove a Market 
Harborough coach ; but I can of my own knowledge only speak of 
his working the ‘“ Favourite” coach to St. Alban’s. A dozen years 
ago I met with him in the fallen estate of driver of the omnibus that 
yan over the six miles of dusty road between Hatfield and St. Alban’s 
to carry half a dozen people a day from the station of the Great 
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Northern Railway, in the Marquis of Salisbury’s little town, to the 
quaint old town of the proto-martyr of England, then undefiled by 
the breath of the steam‘horse. (Now, alas! it has three of the 
greatest companies, the London and North Western, the Great 
Northern, and the Midland, piercing its vital parts and tearing it to 
pieces !) The opening of the North Western branch from Watford 
broke up the Hatfield box-on-wheels ; and I next came across poor 
old Will Seymour as the landlord of the King Harry at St. Stephen's, 
in the parlour of which somewhat obscure hostelry there hung, and 
probably hangs still, in all the splendour of a gorgeous frame, a 
portrait of Seymour in his palmy days, dressed in a wonderful blue 
coat, with most resplendent buttons, and with an amazing display of 
shirt frill, and something that might have served as a bolster to a 
child’s bed around his neck. In his latter days poor old Seymour 
came to be a pensioner and inmate in the noble foundation of 
“ Swearing Sarah” at St. Alban’s, known as the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s almshouses, or, more familiarly, as the ‘“ Marlborough 
Buildings,” which has given shelter and peaceful rest to the last days 
of many a weary pilgrim ; and, I trust, will go a long way to blot out 
the record of the Duchess’s naughty words and ways while in the 
flesh. Here, after severe suffering from dropsy, on the night of 
Sunday, the 3oth of May, 1869, at the ripe age of seventy-seven, the 
old stager died. The Herts Advertiser, in recording the event, added: 
“ The older inhabitants can well remember the then familiar faces, 
voices, stature, and habits of the ‘whips’ who forty or fifty years 
back drove our town or ‘through’ coaches to and from London— 
Anthony Bryan, Emanuel Reeves, Clark, Fossey, Gilbert, Leyley, 
Sharman, Wells, Everett, Matthews, Webb, Scarborough, William 
Seymour, and others who, in their day, worthily fulfilled their duty as 
trusty public servants, and a// of whom are now taken from our midst 
by the hand of death.” ‘The Webb here mentioned was an excellent 
coachman on the Birmingham road. He was, in 1837, thrown from 
his box on the “Emerald” coach, through the wheel going over a large 
stone placed in the road while under repair. He was picked up 
dead. 
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THE CHARGE OF CAVALRY. 


HERE has been no more popular outcry for some years 

past amongst a certain class of Englishmen than the 

r abuse of the English horse. According to these com- 
plaints he has been rapidly deteriorating, and can 

neither carry the weight nor go the distance he once was equal to, 
on the road or over the country. Of course this decline is traced 
in the outset to the mal-practices of the Turf; and reasonably 
enough, too, if, as we have it on record, a colt has not merely been 
broken and backed but tried—that is, raced in private—no fewer than 
seventeen times before he was eighteen months old! The constitu- 
tion of any animal, however good, cannot but be injured by such a 
system as this; but, thanks to the interference of some true 
sportsmen like Sir Joseph Hawley and Mr. Chaplin, and in the face 
of the abstruse opposition offered by Admiral Rous, some very 
wholesome reform has been effected in the conduct of two-year-old 
racing. And it is only right and proper to begin at the beginning, 
and to look especially to the condition of the thoroughbred horse, 
as the worth of almost every other description of saddle horse 
must depend more or less upon his claiming kindred here. Despite, 
moreover, the periodical hecatomb, the costly sacrifice to the Demon 
of Play, there is more good blood in use, as there are no doubt 
more good horses, than ever there was. The number of hunting 
establishments shows a considerable increase during the last half- 
century, while the fields are larger and the sportsmen better mounted. 
The modern hunter is a vast improvement upon our grand- 
fathers’, or even our fathers’, favourite sort. He has more courage, 
more pace, and more power—as pace, in a greater or less degree, is 
power ; and “Jolly Roger” would drop, fairly choked, in ten minutes, 
were he made to gallop and fly his fences as people will go to hounds 
nowadays. Nevertheless we hear again and again how sadly the 
English horse has deteriorated, and in further proof of this we are 
gravely assured that he was never more sought after by other nations 
than he is just at present! The Prussians, the French, and the 
Austrians, as we are told, have almost cleared us out; as, indeed, 
when we ourselves happened to be at Doncaster on fair-day during 
only last autumn, a yeoman assured us there could not be much 
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to see either in the streets or at the homesteads, as the agents of the 
foreigners had been buying up their best nags, the mares more 
particularly, at almost any price. And here, as we take it, is something 
of the secret of our position. Our horses cannot be so bad, or other 
people would not be so anxious to have them; there is, the rather, more 
call for them both at home and abroad, and hence a scarcity which 
implies anything but an inferiority in the article produced. 

Still, in coming to consider how a better supply may be obtained, 
it may be as well to see whether we really are on the right road or 
not. Mr. Edmund Tattersall, the head of the well-known firm, has 
said, in so many words, that we are especially weak in cavalry, that 
the men are badly mounted, that the trooper could travel no distance, 
and so forth. Whereas, on the other hand, we hear from old soldiers 
that the service is rather wnder-horsed than badly horsed. An 
English regiment is often expected to do the work that a foreign 
regiment of three times its strength has to do, so that the horses 
soon become knocked up, as, the number being so small, it is 
impossible to give them any rest. Then as to the ability to travel, 
we hear of the English horse marching five hundred miles in India, 
and carrying the full kit without any mishap ; of “‘ my late regiment,” 
the 3rd Hussars, marching from Edinburgh to Manchester by a 
somewhat fatiguing route, and arriving in the most satisfactory 
condition ; and of cavalry regiments in heavy marching order being 
out for weeks together. The English charger has no doubt been 
sorely tried, as he was under a combination of hardships in the 
Crimea, but this is no proof of his being, even at regulation prices, 
so inferior or incapable an animal as some folks would have us 
believe. That good yeoman and fine horseman, Mr. Frank Sherborn, 
said, at the Farmers’ Club the other day, he “did not believe they 
would have any difficulty in remounting their artillery and cavalry. 
There was no lack of horses in this country. Although they had 
sold many of the best, there was still a sufficient number left for their 
own purposes.” ‘This is something like authority, as coming from 
a leading member of the class to which we have been habitually 
taught to look for our supplies. Nevertheless, the common run of the 
argument would go to imply a somewhat ominous scarcity, chiefly, 
as it would seem, with the view of suggesting a means for making up 
the deficit. And infinite indeed are the remedies offered. Com- 
panies should be started for breeding half-bred horses ; Government 
studs should be established for ensuring the supplies of troop horses ; 
we should open up a trade with America, Hungary, and Egypt, 
where, as it appears, just the animal for our purpose is bred. We 
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should go back to the use of the Arabian ; Royal prize plates should 
be given annually for the best sires in the great horse-breeding 
districts ; or Government should keep a stock of such horses, and so 
on. The exigencies of the days we live in have developed the 
abilities of a very smart gentleman, known as “a promoter,” who 
will get up a company and place the shares for organising the 
manufacture of toothpicks, or expediting the hatching of silkworms ; 
but he must be a very sanguine man who would attempt to apply 
this kind of co-operation to the rearing of half-bred horses for 
cavalry purposes at regulation prices. On the face of it the pro- 
position is too absurd to occupy a moment’s attention from any 
practical man. Again, it would be next to impossible for the 
Government to go methodically to work to breed its own troopers. 
You may breed a Southdown sheep or a Shorthorn cow more or less 
‘according to pattern,” but a half-bred mare will throw all sorts of 
things—now a hunter, there a machiner, and here a hack ; while 
the cross tried the other way—that is, with the thoroughbred mare— 
would threaten to be more uncertain in its consequences. We say 
nothing of the expense attendant on such a mode of proceeding, 
but we fancy “the estimates” over such a business would not be 
very graciously received in these times of retrenchment. “I build 
my own ships and I breed my own hounds, but I buy my horses,” 
said that mighty hunter, Mr. Assheton Smith; and the Government 
would do well to follow this example—not that the ship-building has 
of late been so remarkable a success. 

There is something on the face of it not only ungracious but 
more directly absurd in the notion of a nation like, the English, 
so long famous for its horses, going in the hour of its need 
elsewhere for a supply of horses. Thus, if we went to war 
with one Continental Power we should go to another for our 
cavalry, or proceed to import horses from across the Atlantic. More 
ludicrous still is the suggestion for mounting an English dragoon 
on an Egyptian pony—the Turcoman, of some fourteen hands 
high. And the mention of this galloway naturally leads on to 
an introduction to his first cousin, the Arabian. So surely as some 
people are found to run down the English horse, so certainly are 
there others who cry up the Arabian. Why, it is indignantly asked, 
do we not go back to the original breed from which we trace all our 
excellence? The answer is simple and plain enough—because our 
own breed has developed or acclimatised into something far superior 
to the original. The pure Arabian wants the size, symmetry, power, 
pace, and action of the English horse. Over any course, the T. Y. C. 
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at Newmarket, in the Cup at Goodwood, or in a twenty miles run 
across the desert, the English horse would give the Arabian any 
weight and go clean away from him, as, in fact, he often has done. 
Moreover, the cross has been tried again here, and proved to be 
almost utterly worthless, save perhaps for giving a little more style 
and prettiness to moor-side ponies. Almost the only recommendation 
in favour of the Arabian would seem to be his capability to “rough 
it,” or live harder than our horses could, in his own country, but 
once transplanted even this virtue soon fails his progeny. Colonel 
Apperley, a son of the celebrated “ Nimrod,” who was for many years 
the remount agent for India, reported officially that “ Poverty in 
any shape is the death-blow to Arab stock. Its tendency under the 
best care is to run light. Arab blood will never rectify defective fore- 
legs. I have found it fail in Indian studs ; and witnessed the weedy, 
under-sized, under-limbed produce of Arab horses in England, 
France, Germany, and Prussia.” Again, the Colonel says, “ During 
the nine years that Colonel Hunter had charge of the central 
stud in Bengal, the number of Arabian stallions ranged from nine to 
thirty-four per annum, in general use upon Government mares who 
had plenty of good English blood in their veins, and in the whole 
of this period only fifteen Arab produce were taken for the Horse 
Artillery.” And hence comes the inevitable conclusion that “ the 
use of the Arab sires considerably injured the Indian stud-bred 
remounts.” This was written some years since—in 1858—while per- 
haps the most telling argument ever offered against the use of the 
Arabian in this country was put more recently, though unwittingly 
enough, by one of the desert-born’s especial champions. This gentle- 
man reminded us that “the French had been running us hard—they 
had won the Derby; and the Americans were going in zealously 
for breeding and racing ;” while he added, pathetically, “ Do not let 
us be beaten at all points and on our own ground.” And have the 
French and the Americans been resorting to the Arabian? Not 
they! If they have been running us hard it has been with our own 
blood. The French and American great winners—the Gladiateurs 
and Umpires—are, in so many words, English racehorses reared in 
other countries. The great horse authority of Austria is Mr. 
Cavaliero, a Cornishman by birth, who, writing early in the year to Mr. 
Tattersall, says:—“ Of late a great deal has been written about English 
cavalry horses; about the Prussian cavalry feats in the present 
French war; about the excellences of the Arab, &c., &c.; but I 
fancy not alone Englishmen but the whole world will admit, and 
arrive at one conclusion, that there is no cavalry equal to the British 
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—no breed of horse like your own.” This is very much like a con- 
tradiction to Mr. Tattersall’s own argument about our men being so 
badly mounted and our being so weak in cavalry. Further, “the 
Prussian-bred horses are better looking than the Austrian ; the latter, 
however, are far superior for their adroitness of movement, their 
strength, and for their endurance, but, in my humble opinion, far 
inferior to the English.” And then Mr. Cavaliero continues, 
emphatically and logically enough, ‘ For God’s sake admit no Arabs 
to come to your studs. These animals are all very well and good in 
their own countries, but when removed they degenerate and sicken. 
They can instil no quality so good as that you are able to derive 
from your own stock horses.” It will be noticed how thoroughly the 
opinions of Colonel Apperley and Mr. Cavaliero, men of immense 
experience and acknowledged judgment, agree ; and yet for years to 
come we shall no doubt be flooded with tall talk as to the value of 
the Arabian horse on the strength of such evidence as what Mr. 
Layard thought of the Shammar tribe, of Palgrave’s enthusiasm 
about the Nejed horses, and how very much astonished was Sir 
Kenneth in “The Talisman” when the Arabians “spurned the ground 
from behind them,” or “devoured the desert before them.” Mr. 
Layard is possibly a very good judge of a Nineveh lion, but we 
should not care to follow his lead in a matter of horse-breeding or 
buying ; and Sir Walter Scott’s imagination had probably a deal to 
do with Sir Kenneth’s astonishment. And yet on the force of such 
absurdities we are called to change a system which has worked so well. 

So far it is sufficiently clear that the material is good enough if we 
could only command a greater supply. Still, with all our love for the 
animal, the breeding of riding-horses is rarely conducted as a dis- 
tinct business. The farmer will cultivate a flock of sheep or a herd 
of cattle, but he rears his “nags” on no such scale, and is in 
consequence less careful as to how he conducts this incidental trade. 
Hence the proportion of inferior animals we see about ; as, were a 
man to give more attention to this matter, he would probably find it 
pay better. And here the Government’s interference or encourage- 
ment would promise to be of some advantage. In Austria the 
Government “entertains” about four thousand entire horses in 
the country at a low rate of service. In Prussia there are some 
sixteen thousand horses distributed over the North of Germany, as 
well as three breeding studs; while in France the Third Napoleon 
made the horse a great feature in his improvements. But we 
question much whether the English would ever take very kindly to 
Imperial patronage or dictation of this character; it would be 
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more politic to encourage farmers and others to help themselves. A 
Government stud of good, well-bred horses could only be established 
and maintained at great cost, and even then its success would be 
very problematical. We would the rather /oca/ise the experiment, as 
in our excursions about the country we have before now suggested 
that every Hunt Committee or Master should make it his duty to see 
that the district was supplied with a good sire. Others would have this 
horse’s services secured through the agency of the county Agricultural 
Society ; and no doubt the Horse Show, as held under the auspices 
of these associations, has done, and is susceptible of doing, a deal 
of good in the way of teaching people how to breed the right sort 
of horse. In a very long experience of these meetings, and where we 
have often been called upon to take an active part, we never heard but 
one person deny the benefits of such competition, and this was the 
manager of the Islington Horse Show, who has stated in public that 
prizes for horses are great absurdities, and that his Company gives 
more money in prizes for horses than any other Society! Naturally 
the only inference to be drawn from this bit of Dogberry dogmatism 
is that the Islington Exhibition is a mere raree show or mountebank 
performance, where the sole object is to draw the shillings out of the 
pockets of the public; and as, for our own part, we have from the 
first been rather inclined to regard it in that light, we may at once 
dismiss these tumbling and trotting matches as, to use the manager’s 
own words, “of no use whatever.” 

In the country, however, there is now no such popular or useful 
gathering as the meeting of an Agricultural Society where the show 
of horses is made a prominent feature. Moreover, were we on the 
look-out for a sportsman we should “draw” for him here with far 
more confidence of finding than amongst the crowds of London 
“legs” at the annual races, or even steeplechases, from which gentle- 
men are coming to hold somewhat aloof. Whereas by the ring-side 
on a bright summer’s morning you will find the Master of the Hounds, 
supported by most of his best men, if one or two of these be not in 
the centre as the judges of the day, or busily engaged in showing 
off the paces of a few promising four-year-olds. Even the great body 
of farmers fairly run away from the beeves and sheep so soon as the 
hunters come on for inspection, while the ladies forsake the flowers 
and poultry, and the townspeople evince the keenest interest in the 
proceedings, as the banker or the hard-riding attorney has an entry 
in the class. There is no such opportunity for teaching the 
world how to appreciate a good horse, no occasion when his 
points can be so aptly studied, or the science of breeding more. 
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clearly demonstrated. And of these meetings, pregnant as they are 
with so much good, we cannot but think that it is time the Govern- 
ment took some notice. With a national object in view, by way of 
encouraging the breed of horses, some thousands per annum are 
expended in the offer of Royal plates, and these ‘“‘Queen’s Guineas,” 
either as regards sport or use, are become all but a bye-word. They 
frequently enough produce no race whatever, but are walked over, 
or one good horse canters away from three or four bad, and the 
ring begins to bet about something else even as the race is run. 
There is scarcely a clerk of the course in the kingdom but, if he 
had his own will, would convert the Royal hundred into a half-mile 
handicap to-morrow. If, then, so much money is thrown away, or at 
any rate so little appreciated, in one quarter, it might only be reason- 
able to call for a grant in another, where there is every promise of a 
more beneficial result. As was said by one of the speakers at the 
Farmers’ Club discussion, “there is but one horse in the world who 
can improve the breed of horses, and that is the thoroughbred one. 
Were Government to select ten of the best breeding districts in the 
country, and to give a prize in each for thoroughbred horses to serve 
at moderate prices, it would in that way introduce better horses, 
and at the same time put the public mind in the right direction.” 
This is no mere conjecture, as the experiment has already been tried 
with decided success. Some years since the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England quite despaired of getting up any show of riding 
horses, and was on the point of striking such classes out of the list, 
when it was resolved to offer the highest prize ever given by the 
Society—that is, #100—for a thoroughbred horse, and since then 
the “nag” section of the show has never been a failure. Not only have 
a strong majority of the nine winners of this hundred been them- 
selves horses which come well within the reach of the breeder 
of half-bred stock, but the second and third prizes, like Sir 
John Barleycorn, Naseby, Sincerity, and so forth, have well 
answered the purpose, even if the actual winner has been occasion- 
ally above his mission. If, then, it would be only politic that the 
Government should have a better and larger market to go to for 
its remounts, we believe that this end would be attained more 
directly and far less extravagantly by encouraging farmers and others 
to look to the supplies, rather than by the establishment of gigantic 
studs, or by the purchase of stud horses by the State. 

The very obvious reason why so much of our best cavalry 
material has been exported of late years is that other Govern- 
ments have outbid our own. From 1847 to 1854 the regulation 
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price here for a trooper was as low as twenty-five guineas, but 
the losses in the Crimean war raised the figure from £30 to 
440, at which it stood for eleven years, although the #40 pur- 
chase was a more matured animal and assumed to be fit for almost 
immediate service. In 1868 and 1869 the price fell again to £30, 
or £32, with £36 for the artillery ; while the Army Ciraidar for 
December, 1870, puts the following as the conditions of purchase : 


‘** Other mounted corps—(that is, beyond the Life Guards and Horse Guards)— 
will be allowed, for each horse delivered at the head-quarters of the Regiment 
and finally approved, the actual price paid to the dealer, provided it does not 
exceed the following rates :— 


3 years old. 4 years old. 
4s. 4. 4s d. 
‘ . at Home 30 © Oo 36 0 O 
Artillery and Engineers (Abroad there is no fixed limit. ? 
Cavalry of the Line (except ool Dragoons) 26 0 o 30 0 O 
2nd Regiment of 8'20 32 20 
Dragoons .. 
Army Service Corps a os a os 36 0 Oo 


The age of a horse will be reckoned from the 1st May in the year in which it was 
foaled, and no remount horse will be purchased prior to the Ist October in the 
year in which it becomes three years old, except under the special authority of the 
Adjutant-General ; or later than the 31st December in the year in which it shall 
have reached the age of six years. On and after the Ist October, three-year-old 
horses may be purchased at four-year-old price. The standard of height is fixed 
by the Commander-in-Chief.” 


Practical men will tell you that it is quite impossible to breed and 
rear up to three or four years old horses to be sold at these prices, some 
even go so far as to maintain that breeding this kind of animal does 
not pay at any price. Still it zs dred, perhaps as much or more as an 
amusement than a matter of business; or as a speculation, on the 
chance of the colt turning out a hunter or an officer’s charger, 
worth, at a saleable age, from one hundred to two or even three 
hundred guineas. But if the produce is of no such character it of 
course straightway drops to the ranks as a trooper or a machiner, 
and in this chance way it is that our remount is obtained. The 
commodity is not always precisely what it should be, but it answers, 
as we have shown, better than might be expected, or than some critics 
would ave us think. Still it should not be so difficult to show 
how more might be made even of the present purchase price. The 
more weight you put upon a horse’s back the more money must you 
be prepared to give for it. This is a maxim which admits of no 
dispute. A weight-carrier will always make its price in the best market. 
A man who rides eighteen or nineteen stone to hounds is sure to 
have his stable of horses talked about as something extraordinary ; 
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and a second whip with the Heythrop always touched his cap and 
said ‘“‘My Lord” to any Oxford freshman who looked to ride more 
than twelve stone, because, as he put it, “he must be a lord, he 
weighs so much ;” meaning to say that no one but a lord could afford 
to be so heavy. We ourselves, after some single-handed judging one 
morning down westward, were met by a very great man in those 
parts, who proclaimed, in so many words, that he did not approve of 
our prize horse, 

“Why not?” 

“ He could not carry me, Sir.” 

“ And what might you ride ?” 

“Well, a trifle over twenty stone.” 

“Perhaps not; but surely you should go by goods train or the 
canal boat.” 

And yet what we look upon as extraordinary amongst other men 
is regarded as the ordinary riding weight of your horse-soldier. The 
average height of the men of the 7th Light Dragoon Guards, as 
taken some years since, was just over five feet nine inches, and their 
average weight in marching order just over nineteen stone one pound. 
“If they calls a biled leg of mutton a swarry,” said Mr. Weller, 
“IT wonder what they calls a roast ’un!” And if nineteen stone is 
the weight of a Light Dragoon, whatever will be that of a Heavy? 
Further, no weight tells so much against either horse or man as dead 
weight, in which there is little relief, as it cannot be fairly distributed, 
while it conduces more than anything else to sore backs and other 
such evils. Of course the average weight of an able, active man, of 
five feet nine inches, is nothing like nineteen stone, as thirteen stone 
would be about or above the mark. We have thus some six stone of 
impedimenta that might surely be reduced with every advantage alike 
to the horse and his rider, ever bearing in mind the purpose for which 
they are intended. On going one day through the stables at Quorn, 
we had the curiosity to have the hunting saddle, small saddle-cloth, 
breast-plate and double bridle, such as would be fit for a man of thirteen 
or fourteen stone, put into the scale, when the weight, as we well 
remember, was somewhere about twenty-one pounds, or a stone and a 
half. How much more should really be necessary for a dragoon? 
Mr. Tattersall talks of Wells, the jockey, on Blue Gown, Fordham 
on Seesaw, Daley on Restitution, and French on Kingcraft, as more 
the type of light cavalry ; or as bound to have the best of Hanbury’s 
men on dray horses in a charge. But in the one case we should 
have the vivida without the vis, and in the other the vis without the 
vivida; and the illustration is hardly a happy one. And again, he 
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says that “ the Uhlan is the most effective cavalry soldier of the day, 
and his utility and ubiquity are all summed up in the fact that he is 
a light man on a light horse.” But this a mistake; the Uhlans are 
the rather heavy cavalry, as, when the kilos come to be converted 
into English, the whole weight of the Uhlan is twenty stones, of which 
the man himself is but a few pounds over eleven stones. Of course 
this somewhat tells against our argument, as if the Uhlan whose total 
weight is so much, and whose dead weight is so great in proportion, 
proves so able on service, our own dragoon might naturally be 
expected to answer as well. We believe, however, that he would 
answer a deal better if much of his encumbrance were put into the 
baggage waggon instead of on his horse’s back and body; and if, 
further, he were permitted to change occasionally from the stiff 
soldier-seat, and to go in his faster paces with his horse. Is there 
any sense in the order which forbids a dragoon to rise in his stirrups, 
but compels a man to “jolt” himself along in a style as ungraceful 
as it is apparently uncomfortable? A troop never goes jingling past 
in this way, but we think of the old joke about riding-masters and 
cavalry officers being the worst jockeys in the world. 

At Malton horse fair the other day a dealer, who was buying 
troopers, announced that the standard had been reduced to fifteen 
hands and an inch. But this is only meeting the difficulty half-way. 
Let the weight of the man be reduced as well as the height of the 
horse, and the Charge for Cavalry will read and “ prove” better than 
ever it has done. 


Vor, VI.,N.S. 1871. Zt 











THE CLAIRVOYANT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


CHAPTER III. 


HINGS went on in this way for several months. I am 
unable to record all the remarkable expressions which 
Clementina uttered. Her singular illness underwent 
some slight variations, though they betokened neither 
improvement nor aggravation of the malady. Although she 
suffered less from convulsions than formerly, yet her periods of 
unnatural sleep and trance returned more frequently. I was 
often summoned to her presence two or three times a day. By 
this means I became the actual slave of the house, for I was never 
able to leave home even for an hour. The slightest neglect might 
endanger her life. But oh! how willingly did I bear the yoke. I 
never failed. My heart trembled with joy when the moment came 
for being summoned to this lovely and mysterious lady. Every day 
added to her many charms. When I saw her and heard her voice, if 
only for an hour, 1 had enough in the remembrance of that precious 
hour to feed upon for days. Oh, the intoxication of first love! Yes, 
I do not deny it, it was love; but I can truly affirm it was not a 
mere earthly love—it was something beyond that. My whole existence 
was bound up in this new Delphic priestess with a reverence which 
itself destroyed the hope of being worthy even of a cold, indifferent 
look. If the Countess could have endured my presence, as she did 
that of her meanest attendant, I should have thought that heaven 
itself could have offered no greater happiness ; but as her favourable 
feelings towards myself seemed to increase during her clairvoyant fits, 
so in like degree did her personal aversion gain strength when she 
saw me in her waking intervals, until, at length, it degenerated into 
actual abhorrence. 

She seized every occasion for expressing this aversion, and in a 
way the most offensive. She entreated her father daily to dismiss 
me from the house. She besought him with tears of wounded self- 
will to do so; she declared that I could contribute nothing to her 
recovery, and that, even if it were so, all the benefit which I could 
impart during her senseless state would be undone by the annoyance 
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which my presence caused her. She looked down upon me as a 
common vagrant, as a man of the lowest birth, who ought not to be 
permitted to breathe the same air with her, to say nothing of my 
enjoying such privileges, and her father’s confidence to such a bound- 
less extent. 

It is a well-known fact that women, especially those who are 
handsome, petted, and self-willed, have their caprices, and are all 
the better pleased when they can indulge at times in little acts of 
self-contradiction. But never before was there such a series of con- 
tradictions to be found as in the lovely Clementina ; for everything 
which she thought, said, or did when awake, she retracted in her 
moments of clairvoyance. She implored the Count to take no notice 
of anything which she might bring forward against me ; she declared 
that the consequence of my leaving the house would be her certain 
death ; she entreated me to take no heed of her caprices, to pardon 
generously her foolish behaviour, and to rest persuaded she would 
conduct herself better towards me as soon as her malady should 
abate. I could not, on the other hand, but marvel myself, as did 
every one besides, at Clementina’s extraordinary partiality for myself 
during her moments of clairvoyance. She seemed, as it were, to 
exist only in me and through me; she seemed to know all my 
thoughts, especially those relating to herself. It was not necessary 
for me to express the trifling instructions I had to give, she fulfilled 
them as soon as they occurred to me ; and, however incredible it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that she involuntarily followed every 
movement and every direction of my hands with hers. She affirmed 
that it was now scarcely necessary that I should stretch out my hands 
towards her, as I did at first; my presence, my breath, merely my 
will, was sufficient for her well-being. She refused all wine or water 
unless I had previously touched it, and thus made it, as she said, 
“beneficial to her by the streams of light emanating from the points 
of my fingers.” She even went so far as to declare that my slightest 
wishes were to her as irresistible commands. 

“No longer has she any free will,” Clementina said to me on one 
occasion ; -‘‘as soon as she knows your will, Emmanuel, she is forced 
to have the same will. Your thoughts have a supernatural power 
over her, and her well-being and happiness consist in this obedience. 
She cannot resist it ; the moment she is conscious of your thoughts 
they become her thoughts and a law to her.” “But how is this 
consciousness of my thoughts possible?” I asked one day of the 
Countess. “I cannot deny that you penetrate the most secret 
thoughts of my heart. How remarkable is your malady, which makes 
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you, as it were, omniscient! Who would not desire such perfection, 
while infirmity is a condition of our chief imperfection ?” ‘So it is 
in her case,” she replied ; “do not deceive yourself, Emmanuel ; there 
is great imperfection in her, insomuch as she has, to a great degree, lost 
her individuality ; she has lost it in you ; her life depends entirely on 
yours. Were you to die this day, your last breath would also be her 
last breath. Your happiness is also hers ; your grief is her grief.” 
“Could you, madame, explain how such a thing is possible? It 
amazes me beyond expression, and continues incomprehensible, 
though I have deeply studied the matter.” 

Clementina did not at once reply, but after some minutes’ silence 
she said, “‘ No, she cannot explain it; but do not persons sometimes 
appear to you in dreams, and do you not seem to know their thoughts 
at the moment as well as the persons themselves? So is it with her, 
and yet her perceptions are quite clear, and she knows that she is 
awake. It is true that her identity is still the same; but that which 
unites the body and the spirit is no longer the same. Her earthly 
covering is rent in that very part with which the soul is most nearly 
and intimately connected ; her life becomes weaker; and had not 
you, Emmanuel, been found, she would ere this have ceased to live. 
But as an uprooted plant fades and withers without fresh nourishment, 
yet when its roots are again placed in fresh earth draws renovated 
vigour from the soil, makes new shoots, and puts forth new leaves, 
so is it with her spirit and her life; wandering in space, they find 
support from the fulness of your energy ; form, as it were, fresh roots 
in you, and she recovers through you. She is like an expiring light 
in a broken vessel, but the glimmering wick of life is once more 
sustained by the oil of your lamp. Thus the poor sufferer is, as 
regards her spirit, rooted in you, lives by the same power as you do, 
and therefore she feels pleasure and grief, sensation and will, identically 
with you. You are her life, Emmanuel.” 

The Doctor and the waiting maids could not forbear smiling, 
somewhat maliciously, at this tender explanation. On the same day 
the Count said to me: “ By way of a joke, will you put your irresis- 
tible power over Clementina to the severest test ?” 

“ How ?” 

“Demand as a proof of her obedience that she should send for 
you in her waking hours, and of her own accord present you with the 
most beautiful rose in the garden.” 

“Tt would be presuming too much,” I replied. ‘You know, my 
lord, what an unconquerable aversion she entertains for myself, however 
much she may appear to regard Emmanuel.” 
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“ For that very reason I beseech you to try the experiment, if it be 
only to know whether the force of your will be powerful enough in 
her periods of clairvoyance to control her in her waking hours. No 
one shall tell her of your request, and for that reason it shall be 
arranged that nobody shall be present but you and myself when you 
express your wish.” I promised at length to comply, though I confess 
somewhat unwillingly. 

On the following morning I went to her room, when she lay in the 
sleep which commonly preceded her trance, before which I never 
made my appearance ; the Count was there. He reminded me 
by a significant look of our conversation on the previous day. 
Clementina soon passed into her clairvoyant state, and immediately 
entered into cheerful conversation. She assured us that her illness 
had nearly reached the turning point, and that then it would of itself 
gradually decline, the first symptom of which would be her having 
less clear perceptions in her sleep. I became more and more 
perplexed when the Count made me repeated signs to prefer my 
request. She moved from one side to the other with manifest 
uneasiness, bent her brow, and appeared in deep meditation. 

By way of gaining a little time and courage I walked silently across 
the room to the window where Clementina’s flowers were in full 
bloom, and as I began playing with the branches of a rose bush I 
carelessly pricked the tip of my middle finger rather sharply with a 
thorn. Clementina uttered a loud cry; I hastened to her aid, as did 
her father. She complained of a sharp prick on the tip of the middle 
finger of her right hand. The circumstance was of a piece with all 
the witchcraft I had been so accustomed to during my intercourse 
with her, and indeed I thought I could detect an almost invisible 
blue speck on her finger. The following day a small abscess made 
its appearance on the spot, as it did on mine. “It is your fault, 
Emmanuel,” said Clementina, “ you have pricked your hand with a 
rose ; only be cautious, for whatever happens to you is felt by her.” 

She was silent, and I was in deep thought how I should prefer my 
request. The little wound seemed to afford a favourable opportunity. 
The Count gave me an encouraging nod. “Why will you not speak 
out,” said Clementina, “that you wish her to send for you at twelve 
o'clock, and to give you the rose which opened to-day?” I listened 
in perfect amazement at hearing her utter exactly what I wished to 
say. “I was afraid of offending you by my presumption,” was my 
reply. “Oh! Emmanuel, she well knows that it was her father who 
suggested the request,” said she, with a charming smile. “It is, 
however, at the same time my own earnest desire,” I stammered out; 
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“but will you indeed think of it at twelve o’clock when you are 
awake ?” 

“ Can she help herself?” she replied, sweetly smiling. 

As the conversation then ceased the Count left the room, and 
ordered the Doctor and her attendants to enter. I withdrew after 
half an hour, when her trance had subsided into actual sleep. It 
must then have been past ten o’clock. 

Clementina on waking showed the Doctor her injured finger. She 
fancied she had pricked herself with a needle, and was astonished 
to find no external wound. At eleven o’clock she became very 
uneasy, walked up and down the room, seemed at a loss for something, 
began talking of me to her women, or rather to pour out, according 
to her custom, the fulness of her wrath, and to upbraid her father 
with reproaches for not having yet dismissed me. “This intrusive 
fellow is not worth the words or even the tears which I have expended 
on him,” said she ; “I know not indeed what obliges me now to think 
of him and thus to embitter every hour of my life with the detested 
recollection of him. It is more than enough that I know he is under 
our roof, and that you, my dear father, so highly esteem him. 1 
could swear that the wretched fellow has bewitched me; but beware 
of him, I entreat you, for soon you will bitterly repent your misplaced 
confidence. He deceives-us all.” 

**T entreat you, my dear child,” said the Count, “ not to worry and 
annoy yourself perpetually by talking about him. You do not know 
him. You have only seen him twice, and then for a very few minutes ; 
how can you pronounce such a sentence of condemnation against 
him? Wait until I detect him in some dishonest act. Meanwhile 
make yourself easy. It is enough that he never intrudes on your 
presence.” 

Clementina made no reply, and talked with her attendants on 
other subjects ; but her uneasiness continued to increase. On being 
asked if she were unwell, she knew not what to say, and began to 
cry. Useless were all the inquiries concerning her grief. She hid 
her face in the sofa, and begged her father and her maids to leave 
her entirely alone. A little before twelve her bell was heard to ring. 
The servant who answered it was ordered to summon my attendance 
exactly as the clock struck. Notwithstanding that I had been look- 
ing forward with eager curiosity to this invitation, yet when it came I 
was surprised. Partly from the extraordinary nature of the thing 
itself, partly from fear, I felt exceedingly perplexed. Several times I 
consulted the looking-glass to see if my face was indeed one 
calculated to excite disgust. But at length twelve o'clock struck. 
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My heart beat audibly as I went down, and when I heard my name 
announced I was admitted. 

Clementina was sitting on the sofa; her beautiful head, over- 
shadowed by the profusion of her auburn hair, was resting on one of 
her fair white arms. She rose in some displeasure when I entered 
and begged in a low, trembling voice to know her commands. 
Clementina made no reply. She passed me with slow, thoughtful 
steps, as if she were at a loss for words; at length she stood still 
before me, gave me a look of contempt, and said, “ Herr Henri, it 
seems that I ought to offer you something by way of inducing you to 
quit my father’s house and service.” “Countess,” I said—and pride 
for the moment gained the upper hand—‘“I have sought to force 
myself neither upon the Count nor upon you. You yourself know for 
what reason your father has begged me to continue a member of his 
household. I consented most unwillingly, but the extreme kindness 
of his Lordship and the hope of being useful to you prevent me 
from obeying the command you have just expressed, however sorry 
I may be to displease you.” She turned her back upon me, and 
began playing with a small pair of scissors at the window where the 
rose bush stood. All of a sudden she cut off the most beautiful 
flower, and, presenting it to me, said, “Take the best thing I have at 
hand ; I give it to you as an acknowledgment that you will hence- 
forth avoid me, and never presume again to appear before me.” 
She spoke so rapidly and in such evident confusion that I scarcely 
understood her. She then threw herself on the sofa, turned her face 
from me, and, ere I could make any reply, she signed to me in anger 
to leave the room, which I at once did. 

No sooner had I left her than all her offensive speeches were 
forgotten. I flew to my own room. The image of the suffering, 
not the insulting, Clementina rose in all her surpassing beauty before 
me. The rose bestowed by her fair hand was to me a jewel beyond 
price, which outweighed all the diamonds in the world. I pressed 
the flower to my lips, I mourned over the perishable nature of its 
blossoms, I considered what would be the surest way of preserving 
this the most precious of all my possessions. I dried it by carefully 
placing it between the leaves of a book, and placed it in a glass 
locket, that I might wear it like an amulet round my neck. 

Meanwhile the recent event was the occasion of much that was 
unpleasant. From that time Clementina’s hatred towards myself 
was expressed more strongly than ever. It was useless for her father 
to attempt a word on my behalf. Not only his firm persuasion that 
I was honest, but also in my being necessary for his daughter’s 
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recovery, combined to render him deaf to the insinuations of all 
those who wished for my disgrace. Soon, however, he was the only 
one in the house who condescended to give me a friendly look or 
word. I remarked how, by degrees, all the attendants, even Dr. 
Walthen as well, avoided me and treated me with marked incivility. 
I learned from the faithful Sebald, the only one who continued devoted 
to me, that the object was my expulsion, and that the Countess had 
sworn to dismiss from her service any one who should hold any inter- 
course with me. Her orders had the more effect not only because 
every person in the household coveted the service of so wealthy 
a master, but also because they one and all envied my unlimited 
credit with the Count. 

My position was certainly most painful. I lived more solitary in 
one of the finest palaces of Venice than if I had been in a desert, 
without a friend or any one in whom I could repose the slightest con- 
fidence. I knew well that every action of mine was watched, and I 
submitted without a murmur. The generous Count suffered no less 
than I did from Clementina’s caprices, and often came to me for 
consolation. I became the most eloquent advocate of my beautiful 
persecutrix, who, nevertheless, in her clairvoyant state behaved with 
the most tender partiality in proportion to her bitter aversion at 
other times. It seemed as though she were overruled alternately by 
two rival spirits—one an angel of light, the other an angel of dark- 
ness and fear. 

But when at length the Count began to be gradually colder and 
more reserved my situation became intolerable indeed. I sub- 
sequently learned how he was worried on all sides, how Dr. Walthen 
laboured to shake his confidence in me by various and repeated 
malicious remarks, and what a deep impression Clementina’s 
upbraidings had once made upon him when she said, “ Have we not 
all made ourselves dependent upon this unknown individual? They 
say my life is in his power. Well, let him be properly paid for his 
trouble ; he deserves nothing more. But he has also been made 
acquainted with our family secrets. We are in his hands with regard 
to our most important matters, so that even if I were well we should 
not be able to dismiss him without prejudice to ourselves. Who will 
answer for his silence? His pretended disinterestedness may one 
day cost us very dear. The Count is the slave of his own servant, 
and a stranger has by means of his craftiness become our tyrant. 
This vulgar fellow is not only the confidant of a nobleman whose 
family is connected with princely houses, but he has made himself 
its ruler and head.” 
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With the hope of irritating the pride of the Count still more, some 
of the servants conspired together to execute his orders with a 
degree of hesitation, as though afraid of displeasing me. Some 
carried their impudence so far as to express their anxiety aloud 
whether the orders he gave had also my consent. This gradually 
worked upon his mind so that he became mistrustful of himself, and 
fearful lest he should have overstepped the bounds of prudence. I 
could not help noticing it, notwithstanding his endeavours to conceal 
his changed feelings towards myself, and was vexed accordingly. I 
had never intruded myself into his affairs ; it was he who, unsolicited, 
had communicated them one after another. He had asked my 
advice and followed it, and had been a gainer by so doing. He had 
also placed all his financial affairs in my hands, and I had so 
- effectually cleared up the confusion they were in that the Count 
confessed to me that he had never before thoroughly understood 
them. By my advice he had settled two troublesome family lawsuits 
of long standing, by which arrangement he had gained great pecu- 
niary advantages ; and frequently, in the excess of his gratitude, had 
pressed upon my acceptance most liberal presents, but which I had 
always felt it right to decline. For some months I bore this universal 
dislike and mistrust, until at length my pride was fully roused. I 
longed to get away from this painful situation, to which no one now 
took the slightest pains to reconcile me. It was Clementina alone, 
even she, the original cause of the mischief, who unceasingly exhorted 
me in her hours of clairvoyance to take no notice whatever of the 
plots which she herself designed when awake, and overwhelmed me 
with the most flattering acts of kindness, as if desirous in those 
moments of repaying me for all the vexation which she immedi- 
ately after, and with redoubled zeal, caused. 

One afternoon the Count required my attendance in his private 
cabinet, and directed me to give up my account-books, and also two 
bills of exchange for two thousand louis d’or which had lately 
arrived, and which sum he had intimated his intention of placing in 
the Bank of Venice, as his stay in Italy might be prolonged a whole 
year. I took the opportunity of begging him to entrust all his affairs, 
which he had hitherto confided to me, to some other person, as I 
was determined to leave his house and Venice as soon as his 

daughter’s health allowed of my so doing. Notwithstanding he 
noticed’ my tone of wounded feeling, the only reply he made was 
to entreat me not to neglect her or the cure which I alone could 
effect; and, as regarded the other matters, he would readily spare 
me all the trouble of them for the future. This was sufficient. I 
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saw that the Count wished to make himself independent of me. I 
went away to my room in a very dissatisfied state of mind, and 
collected together all the papers which he had demanded, and many 
others besides. But the two bills of exchange I could nowhere find. 
I must surely have misplaced them between some other papers. I 
had some faint recollection of having wrapped them up separately 
and put them carefully away with other things, but I searched for 
them in vain. The Count, accustomed to have his orders executed 
at once, might well wonder at my present delay; and on the 
following morning he again reminded me of his previous request. 
“Probably you have forgotten,” said he, “that yesterday I asked for 
your account-books and the two bills of exchange.” I promised to 
bring them that day at noon, and searched over and over again 
through every leaf and paper separately ; but it was all in vain. 
Noon came, and nowhere could I find those unfortunate bills. I 
made my apologies to the Count, said that I must have mislaid them 
somewhere, and that I had probably overlooked them in my eager 
and hasty search, or had mistaken the papers and enclosed them in 
others. I begged that he would give me till the following day, for it 
was impossible that the bills could be lost—they were only mislaid. 
The Count looked rather displeased, but added, ‘“ Don’t hurry 
yourself, only let me have them directly they are found.” 

I now employed every moment for the rest of the day in searching 
for these missing papers. On the following morning I began anew— 
my anxiety wasextreme. At length I was forced to conclude that the 
bills were either lost or stolen, or, perchance, in a momentary absence of 
mind had been used by me as worthless paper. With the exception 
of my own servant, who, however, could neither read nor write, and 
who never had my key in his possession, no one had entered my 
room, to the best of my belief. ‘The fellow assured me that he had 
never seen any one come into the room when he was cleaning it, nor 
had he ever touched one of my papers. No one but the Count ever 
paid me a visit, as I lived a most retired life in Venice and made no 
acquaintances. My perplexity increased until it amounted to 
absolute agony. 

When I went on the following morning to the Countess, to be 
present at her daily trance, I thought I detected a kind of cold 
sternness on the Count’s face, which said more than words could do. 
The thought that he at length began to suspect my integrity added 
to my uneasiness. In this frame of mind I advanced towards 
Clementina in her clairvoyant state, and then it occurred to me that 
I might perhaps, through her wonderful powers of perception, 
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discover what had become of the missing papers. Nevertheless I 
was pained to be obliged to confess my negligence in the presence 
of Dr. Walthen and the other attendants. Whilst this internal 
conflict of mind was going on as to what I ought to do, the Countess 
complained of an intolerable chill which emanated from me and 
which would cause her much pain if it did not pass away. “You 
are worried by some unpleasant circumstance,” said she; “your 
thoughts and wishes are not with her.” 

“ Madame,” replied I, “it is no wonder; but perhaps with your 
marvellous powers of discovering the most secret things you may be 
able to restore my peace of mind. I have lost two bills of exchange 
belonging to your father from amongst my papers.” 

The Count frowned. Dr. Walthen exclaimed, “ Pray don’t disturb 
the Countess in her present situation about such matters.” I was 
thus compelled to be silent ; but after a considerable pause, during 
which Clementina appeared to be in deep thought, she suddenly 
said, “‘ Emmanuel, you have not lost the bills ; they have been stolen 
from you ; make yourself quite easy. ‘Take the key in her knitting 
bag and open yonder cupboard. The bills are in her jewel box.” 

So saying she took a small gold key out of her bag, gave it to me, 
and pointed to the cupboard. I hastened towards it, but one of the 
waiting maids, named Eleanor, rushed before me to the cupboard 
and tried to prevent me from opening it. ‘My Lord Count,” said 
she, in great agitation, “your Lordship will never permit a man to 
rummage amongst her Ladyship’s things.” But before she could 
utter the words I had pushed her aside with a strong hand, opened 
the cupboard, and unlocked the casket, where, to my intense joy, lay 
the two missing bills. My eyes sparkled as I advanced to the old 
Count, who stood speechless and motionless with amazement, and 
said, “I shall afterwards have the honour to speak to you of other 
matters.” I then advanced towards Clementina with a lightened 
heart, and placed the key in her hands. ‘What a change has come 
over you, Emmanuel,” she cried in great delight, “ you shine like the 
sun ; a sea of radiant light surrounds you on all sides.” 

The Count in violent agitation exclaimed, “Order the Countess 
in my name to tell you how she became possessed of the papers.” 
I obeyed. Eleanor sank fainting on a chair. Dr. Walthen hastened 
to her assistance, and was on the point of leading her from the 
room when Clementina began to speak. The Count then ordered 
him with unusual sternness to remain where he was and be silent. 
Not an individual ventured to move. 

“Tt was out of mere hatred, dear Emmanuel, that the sick girl 
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had the bills taken from your room. She maliciously foresaw your 
distress, and hoped thereby to induce you to quit the house. But 
she did not succeed in her wish, for Sebald was standing in a corner 
of the corridor whilst Dr. Walthen went into your room by means of 
a false key, took the two bills which you had put away with letters 
from Hungary, and gave them to Eleanor when he came out. 
Sebald would have betrayed it all as soon as it became well known 
that papers of consequence were missing. It was Dr. Walthen who, 
having first seen the bills in your possession, first proposed to her to 
turn it to her purpose, and Eleanor offered to help. The sick girl 
herself encouraged them both in it, and could scarcely wait with 
patience till the papers were brought to her.” 

On hearing these words Dr. Walthen stood dumbfoundered, leaning 
against Eleanor’s chair. His face turned deadly pale, but he 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, with a ghastly smile, to the Count, 
“Tt is evident from this that Madame may sometimes be a little 
mistaken even in-her clairvoyant state ; let us wait till she wakes, and 
then we shall know plainly how the papers came into her hands.” 

The Count made no reply, but rang the bell, and told the servant 
who answered it to call hither old Sebald. He came, and was asked 
if he had ever seen Dr. Walthen go into my room in my absence. 
“Whether in Herr Henri’s absence or not I cannot say, but I 
believe it was last Sunday afternoon that he unlocked the door. 
Miss Eleanor must know better than I do, for she remained on the 
stairs till the Doctor came back and gave her some pieces of paper, 
after which they both talked together in a low voice and then 
separated.” 

Sebald was then dismissed. The Doctor and the half-fainting 
Eleanor were ordered by the Count to leave the room. Clemen- 
tina seemed more cheerful than ever—‘‘ Don’t be afraid of her 
hatred,” she repeated several times; “she will watch over you as 
your guardian angel.” 

The result of this remarkable scene was that not only Eleanor 
and two other servants, but also Dr. Walthen, were on 
the same day formally dismissed by the Count, and forbidden 
ever to enter the house. On the other hand, the Count himself 
came to me and begged my forgiveness, not only on account 
of his daughter’s transgression, but also for his own weakness, 
which had led him to give ear, and in some measure credit, 
to the malicious insinuations against myself. He embraced me, 
called me his friend, and declared I was the only one he possessed 
in the world to whom he could open his heart with unlimited 
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confidence. He conjured me not to leave himand his daughter. “I 
know well,” said he, “how much you must suffer, and all your 
sacrifices for our sakes; but rely with confidence upon my never 
ceasing gratitude. When my daughter’s health is perfectly restored 
you will find yourself more comfortable with us than you have 
hitherto done. Think of me; can there be on earth a more forlorn 
and miserable man? Nothing but hope supports me, and all my 
hope rests on your kindness and on the continuance of your patience. 
What have I not already lived to witness! What have I yet to 
undergo? for my poor daughter’s extraordinary situation sometimes 
almost drives me out of my senses. I no longer seem to know 
myself, and sometimes believe that Fate has determined to make me 
the hero of a fairy tale.” 

The grief of my noble patron affected me deeply. I became 
reconciled to him, and, through him, to my otherwise rather dis- 
agreeable position. However, the unworthy conduct of the Countess 
greatly weakened the enthusiasm with which I had hitherto re- 
garded her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OwInc to the watchful care of the Count, I from that time never 
saw Clementina when awake ; indeed, I had little inclination to do 
so; neither did I once hear what she thought of the recent occur- 
rence, nor how she expressed herself regarding me. The strictest 
order prevailed in the house, and the Count resumed his former 
manner. No one ventured to make a party with Clementina against 
either him or me, as soon as it was known that she had accused her 
accomplices. Thus, I never saw the mysterious beauty save in those 
moments when, superior to her ordinary self, she appeared a being of 
a better world, and those moments constituted the most solemn and 
affecting periods of my life. Meanwhile, she constantly declared 
that she was much better, although for a long period no marked 
improvement could be seen; she continued, as before, to let us 
know what food should be given her in her waking hours, as also 
what was beneficial and what hurtful to her constitution. She showed 
the greatest aversion to medicine of all kinds, but prescribed for her- 
self daily baths, icy cold, and, at length, sea-bathing. 

As spring: advanced, her periods of clairvoyance became shorter 
and shorter. In the seventh month after my arrival she was already 
so far restored that she not only received visits from strangers, and 
returned them, but went to church and to evening parties, though 
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only for a few hours at a time. The Count was overcome with joy : 
he loaded his daughter with handsome presents, and spared no 
expense to provide her a variety of occupations and amusements, 
connected as he was with many of the noble families of Venice, 
and sought after both on account of his wealth, and of his 
daughter’s beauty. The natural consequence was that every day in the 
week became a series of varied festivity. 

Until now the Count had lived the life of a hermit, weighed down 
by his daughter’s unhappy state, and kept in anxious suspense by the 
marvellous circumstances connected with her malady. It was owing 
to this that he had had so little intercourse with any one but 
myself. Besides which, his own irresolution, and the influence which 
I possessed over his daughter’s life, had inspired him with a sort 
of superstitious respect for my person, so that he was pleased with 
whatever I ordered. He allowed me, if I may so say, of his own 
accord, a certain sort of authority over himself, and conformed to 
my wishes with an eagerness which was somewhat distasteful to me, 
but which I never abused. 

But now our relative positions were changed, as soon as Clemen- 
tina’s recovery freed him from care, and permitted him to enjoy the 
domestic pleasures to which he had been so long a stranger. I 
retained all my authority as regarded the management of the house 
and family concerns, which he had formerly given me in blind con- 
fidence for his own convenience; but he now wished me, while 
conducting his affairs, to hold some distinct office in his service. As 
I positively refused to accept a salary, but remained faithful to the 
stipulations on which I had originally insisted, he seemed to make a 
virtue of necessity. He introduced me to the Venetians as his friend, 
and, to satisfy his pride, gave out that I was descended from one of 
the best families in Germany. At first I was very much averse to 
such a falsehood, but at length he prevailed on me to give way to his 
foolish vanity. I was considered as such by the Venetian nobility, 
and was asked everywhere. The Count continued my friend as 
before, but I ceased to be his only friend: we no longer lived, as 
before, exclusively for each other. 

Still more remarkable was the change which took place in Clemen- 
tina on her recovery. During her clairvoyant trances she continued, 
as ever, good and kind in the extreme, but her previous aversion to 
me appeared to be gradually passing away during the remaining 
portion of the day. In compliance with her father’s wishes, or 
induced by her own feelings of gratitude, she never offended me by 
word or deed. I was occasionally permitted, though only for a 
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short time, to pay my respects to her as a member of the family, 
a friend of her father, or in the capacity of actual physician ; till, 
at length, I was able to join in society where she also was, without 
exciting her anger; nay, habit, or her own endeavours, so far 
prevailed, that she received me with indifference when I dined 
with her and her father, which was as often as the Count was alone 
or had a great party at dinner. But even then I could perceive that 
she looked down upon me with the same pride as ever, and she 
seldom vouchsafed me a word beyond what common courtesy and 
politeness absolutely required. 

With regard to myself, although my increased liberty gave me 
more comfort, yet I had but an imperfect enjoyment of life. 
The society in which I mixed amused without satisfying me; I 
longed to exchange the noisy gaiety for some quiet retirement 
which better suited me, and my resolution continued unalterable 
to regain my former liberty as soon as Clementina’s health was 
completely established. I looked forward most eagerly for that 
time, as I felt deeply convinced that the love with which her 
beauty had inspired me might cause my own misery. I had 
striven against it, and Clementina’s arrogance and marked aversion 
to me had made the conflict more easy. To her pride of noble 
birth I opposed my own plebeian pride ; to her persecutions and 
ingratitude the consciousness of my own innocence. If there were 
moments in which her external attractions allured me, still more 
frequently did her offensive behaviour excite my deep indignation. 
I began to feel a degree of bitterness which almost bordered on 
dislike ; her present indifference, like her former aversion, betrayed 
a mind incapable of gratitude ; and, at length, I avoided her more 
assiduously than she did me. Thus, without its being perceived, 
the relative positions of the whole party were altered in a singular 
manner by Clementina’s gradual cure. I had no more sincere wish 
than to free myself from ties which afforded me but little pleasure, 
and no more heartfelt consolation than in anticipating the moment 
when her restoration to perfect health would admit of her dispensing 
with my services. 

Amongst those who became most intimate at our house was a 
wealthy young nobleman belonging to one of the most distinguished 
families in Italy. I will call him Prince Charles. In person he was 
very good looking; in manners elegant, refined, intellectual, and 
pleasing; the animation of his features and the glance of his eyes 
betokened a mind easily excited. He lived most expensively, and 
was more vain than proud. He had been for some time in the 
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French army, but, tired at length of service, he was at this time making 
a tour of Europe. An accidental acquaintance with the Count 
induced him to prolong his stay at Venice beyond what he originally 
intended ; for he had become one of Clementina’s many admirers, and 
soon appeared to forget everything else in the great object of obtaining 
her. 

His rank and wealth and his pleasing exterior flattered Clementina’s 
pride and self-love. Without distinguishing him by any special favour, 
she yet liked to have him in her train, and a single look of friendly 
regard was sufficient to encourage his boldest hopes. The Count 
was equally flattered by the Prince’s partiality, showed him on every 
occasion a decided preference, and soon the mere acquaintance 
was converted into the intimate friend. I did not for a moment 
doubt that the Count had secretly made choice of the Prince for 
a son-in-law ; and that it was only Clementina’s delicate state, and the 
fear of her caprice, which prevented the father and lover from coming 
to a more distinct understanding. 

The Prince had heard of Clementina’s clairvoyant trances from 
her father, and was exceedingly desirous of seeing her in this extraor- 
dinary state ; and the Countess herself, who knew that she appeared to 
great advantage on such occasions, gave him permission to be present. 
Accordingly one afternoon he came to the house, when we knew that 
Clementina would sink into her singular sleep, for she always foretold 
the time in a previous trance. I cannot deny that I felt a pang 
of jealousy when the Prince entered theroom. Until now I had been 
the person who had chiefly occupied Clementina’s mind during 
those mysterious hours, when her external grace and beauty were so 
marvellously enhanced. The Prince approached on tip-toe over the 
soft carpet, thinking she was really asleep, as he saw her eyes closed. 
Love and rapture were visible on his features as he looked on the 
lovely form, which had something strange about it. At length 
Clementina began to speak, and conversed with me in her usual tone 
of tender regard. I was, as before, her dear Emmanuel, whose 
thoughts and wishes governed hers. This was a language which 
sounded very disagreeably in the ears of the Prince, and never had I 
felt so flattered by it. And yet Clementina seemed to get more and 
more restless ; she repeatedly declared she was suffering pain, and yet 
could not describe the cause. I beckoned to the Prince to give me 
his hand. Scarcely had he done so when Clementina gave a violent 
shudder, and exclaimed in anger, “Oh! how cold; away with that 
man ; he kills me.” The convulsions, which had for some time ceased, 
now returned. Prince Charles was obliged to quit the house at once. 
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He was beside himself with rage ; and it was a considerable time before 
Clementina was enabled to utter these significant words :—“ Never 
let that profligate come near me.” 

This occurrence had very unpleasant consequences; the Prince 
from that time looked upon me as his rival, and vowed deadly hatred 
against me. The Count, who was completely guided by him, appeared 
a little suspicious of his daughter’s feelings towards myself. The bare 
thought that she could by any possibility become attached to me was 
most intolerable to his pride. The Count and the Prince entered into 
a closer alliance than ever, kept me more apart from Clementina than 
before, save during the time of her trances, and came to a mutual 
understanding respecting the marriage. When the Count made 
known the Prince’s wishes on the subject to his daughter, she requested 
that she might be permitted to postpone her reply until her cure was 
completely effected. In the meanwhile Prince Charles was regarded 
by all as the accepted husband of the lovely Countess. He was her 
constant attendant, and she the queen of every fé/e which he gave. 

I soon perceived that I was de trop; that on Clementina’s recovery 
I should sink back into my original insignificance. My former 
depression of spirits returned, and my position would have been 
utterly insupportable, had not Clementina herself, not only during 
her trance-period, but soon at other times also, done me complete 
justice. Not only had her former dislike given place to indifference, 
but in proportion to the restoration of her bodily health did this 
indifference gradually assume the semblance of kind esteem, of that 
sort of regard which is usually shown towards those who belong to 
one’s own household, and to whom one feels indebted for services 
rendered. She treated me as her physician, asked my advice about 
partaking of any amusement, and would so far control herself that 
she would leave off dancing as soon as the hour was come after 
which I had said it would be prejudicial to her. It sometimes 
seemed to me that the. power of my will partially operated in her 
waking hours since it had begun to lose its influence during the 
time of her clairvoyant state. 

Nor was this all. Clementina’s pride, self-will, and caprice dis- 
appeared like evil spirits. Almost as amiable in disposition as she 
was during her trances, I felt myself as much enchained by her 
affectionate regard and grateful kindness to me as by her surpassing 
beauty. All this was the cause of great misery tome. How could 
I remain indifferent, daily witnessing, as I did, so many perfections ? 
I wished, in real earnest, that she would again treat me with disdain 
and insult, in order that I might the more readily avoid her and treat 

VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. 34 
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her with like contempt. I pined away in silent, hopeless passion, as 
I knew beforehand that the approaching separation would be my 
death. 

A dream, which returned frequently, and always under similar 
circumstances, rendered my state still more deplorable. Sometimes 
I was sitting in an unknown chamber, sometimes on the sea shore, 
sometimes under overhanging rocks leading to a cavern, at other 
times on the trunk of a gnarled oak in some wild desolate place, with 
a heart sad and depressed. Then would Clementina approach me 
and gently ask “Why so sad, dearest Henri?” and then on each 
occasion I suddenly awoke, for the tone in which she spoke thrilled 
through every fibre, and resounded in my ears throughout the 
succeeding day. I heard it amid the noise of the city, in the whirl 
of society, in the songs of the gondoliers and the artists of the opera— 
in short, everywhere. Sometimes, in the dead of night, when I had 
the dream, I would start up the moment Clementina began to ask 
the usual question, and then I heard the same sweet voice gently 
murmuring in my ears. In the ordinary course of things a dream is 
a dream and no more, but in the wondrous circle with which Fate 
had surrounded me, dreams had more than ordinary meaning. 

As I was one day in the Count’s room settling accounts, and had 
laid before him some letters for his signature, he was called away to 
receive the visit of a Venetian nobleman. Thinking he would 
presently return, I threw myself on a chair near the window, and gave 
way to my melancholy feelings. At that moment I heard footsteps, 
and Clementina, who had come in search of her father, stood by my 
side. I felt greatly frightened, without well knowing why, and rose 
respectfully from my seat. ‘Why so sad, dear Henri?” said she, 
with that charming grace peculiar to herself which so enraptured my 
whole soul, and in the very tone which I had so often heard in my 
dreams. So saying she smiled, and seemed surprised and wondering 
at her own question. She passed her hand thoughtfully across her 
forehead, and said presently, “What means this? Surely I have 
been here before: it is very singular. I have seen you before now 
exactly as you are at this moment, and asked you the same question. 
Is it not strange ?” 

“Not more strange, madame, than what I have experienced,” said 
I ; “for often have I dreamed that you found me thus, and had the 
kindness to put the very same question to me.” 

At that moment the Count entered the room, and interrupted our 
brief conversation ; but this event caused me to reflect deeply. And 
yet in vain did I ponder how fancy was so closely connected 
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with reality. The Countess had also dreamed exactly the same as I had, 

and the accomplishment must therefore be fulfilled. This sort of witch- 

craft went on for a considerable time. Five days later the god of: 
sleep conjured up a vision of a gay party, to which 1 was invited. 

It was a grand fé/e, with dancing. The music made me melancholy, 

and I stood a solitary spectator in the midst of the giddy throng. 

Suddenly Clementina left the crowd of dancers, came and pressed 
my hand, whispering at the same time, “Enjoy thyself, Henri, otherwise 

I cannot do so.” She then looked at me with a glance of compas- 

sionate regard, and was again lust in the crowd. 

On the following day the Count took a drive to see a friend in the 
country, and I was asked to accompany him. On our road he told 
me that his daughter was where we were going ; and on our arrival we 
found a large party. In the evening there were fireworks, and after- 
wards dancing. Prince Charles opened the ball with Clementina, and 
as I looked at that handsome pair I felt cut to the heart. I ceased to 
take any pleasure in the ball; yet, in order to escape from myself, I 
selected a partner and joined in the dance. But I felt as if lead were 
attached to my feet, and I was glad when I could slip away from the 
throng. I stood leaning against a door, and looking on at the 
dancers, or rather at Clementina alone, who moved with inexpressible 
grace around the room. 

At that moment I remembered the dream of the previous night, and 
just then the dance came to an end; when Clementina, with her fair 
face beaming with pleasure, approached me. She timidly and secretly 
pressed my hand, whispering at the same time, “Enjoy yourself, 
dear Henri; otherwise I cannot do so.” She said this in a com- 
passionate, affectionate manner, and looked at me. Oh! that look! 
I became at once confused, and could not utter a word; but 
Clementina had disappeared ere I could recover myself. She had 
again joined in the dance, but her eyes were constantly directed 
towards me, and fixed so determinately, as if to deprive me of the 
little reason I had left by the attention she bestowed upon me. When 
the dance was finished I left my place with the intention of finding 
one in another room, to satisfy myself whether I had been mistaken 
or whether Clementina would again look at me as she had done 
before. 

A fresh dance was being formed as I passed where the ladies were 
seated. One of them rose at my approach, and placed her arm 
within mine. It was Clementina herself. I trembled, and scarce 
knew where I was; for never had I before presumed to ask her to 
dance with me, and yet I almost fancied that I must have done so. 
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However, she seemed quite at her ease, and scarcely took any notice 
of me as her brilliant eyes surveyed the crowd. One moment, and 
the music began. It seemed as if I had thrown off all earthly ties as 
I felt myself carried away by the excitement ‘of the scene. I knew 
not what was passing around me, knew not that we had attracted the 
attention of all the spectators. What cared I for the admiration of 
the world? At the end of the third dance I led the Countess to a 
seat, and stammered out my thanks. She coldly bowed, as she 
would have done to a complete stranger, and I drew back among the 
crowd. 

The Prince, as well as the Count, had seen me dancing with 
Clementina, and heard the universal whisper of applause. The 
Prince was bursting with jealousy, which he took no pains to conceal. 
The Count was displeased with the liberty I had taken, and the 
following day reproached his daughter with having forgotten what 
was due to her station. Both declared, as did every one else, that 
there was something more ethereal and sfiritue//e in Clementina’s 
appearance than usual, and neither of them doubted that I had 
excited tender feelings in her heart towards myself, who was 
unworthy of her ; and I soon perceived that I was the object of their 
hatred and fear. I was gradually excluded from Clementina’s society, 
and at length never invited at all; but I was too proud to complain. 

Meanwhile both the father and lover disquieted themselves without 
any just cause. The Countess, indeed, never denied that she enter- 
tained the liveliest feelings of gratitude towards myself—nothing 
more. She acknowledged that she esteemed me, but declared that 
it was a matter of perfect indifference to her whether I danced at 
Venice or at Constantinople. ‘“ You are very welcome to send him 
away,” she said to her father, “as soon as I have obtained a perfect 
cure.” 


( To be continued. ) 














COMING OF AGE. 


HE poet may tread earth sadly, 

Yet is he dreamland’s king, 
And the fays at his bidding gladly 

Visions of beauty bring ; 

But his joys will be rarer, finer, 

Away from this earthly stage, 
When he, who is now a minor, 
Comes of age. 





For him soft leaflets cluster 
Of violet, ivy, and vine ; 

For him leaps livelier lustre 
From purple depth of wine : 

Pauses the song of the Sirens, 
Closes the Sybil’s page, 

Till he, whom earth environs, 

Comes of age. 


He seems to the moiling million 
A very pestilent knave ; 
Yet the sky is his pavilion, 
And the maiden moon his slave ; 
And the sea, with its myriad laughter, 
And maddening freaks of rage, 
Owns him who, a king hereafter, 
Comes of age. 


The wailing winds and the thunder, 
And the roar of a war that whirls, 
Breaking great realms asunder, 
And the merry songs of girls, 
All in one music mingle, 
All the great joys presage, 
Of the poet who, royal and single, 
Comes of age. 
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Roll on, O tardy cycle, 
Whose death is the poet’s birth ! 

Blow soon, great trump of Michael, 
Shatter the crust of earth ! 

Let the slow spheres turn faster ; 
Hasten the heritage 

Of him who, as life’s true master, 

Comes of age ! 


MortTIMER COLLINS. 
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A SEASON’S PLAYGOING. 


HE siege of Paris, and the subsequent disturbances, 
isolating the theatrical world of the French capital from 
the larger world generally dependent on it, has had this 
one effect upon the drama in London—it has put 
our authors on their mettle. Some well-known men have, during 
the past winter, been more prominent than usual, and some 
little-known men have come to the front. Broadly and roughly 
stated, the result of this great test of our capacities is this —we 
find that England has not got her Emile Augier, but that she 
has several dramatists whose original work is more acceptable 
than the translated work of foreigners. Let us see a little what the 
past season has done for us: let us see with what remembrances it 
leaves us of actor or playwright. 

When, in the House of Commons, a familiar orator and an orator 
as yet unheard, together rise to catch the Speaker’s eye, there is a 
cry of “New Member!” and the senior momentarily yields. 
Following the courteous fashion adopted in “another place,” let us 
give the first word to the Court Theatre, which is new : older houses 
can be mentioned afterwards. “ Randall’s Thumb ”—the opening 
piece at the little theatre in Sloane Square—shows several welcome 
characteristics of Mr. Gilbert’s work : it pleases much and often, but 
it does not quite satisfy. In what, then, does it seem to fail? Does 
it lack probability ? But who that is accustomed to the ways of the 
modern drama would even notice this defect, if it were unaccom- 
panied by any other? The habit of playgoing dulls one’s sense of 
the probabilities. Convenient uncles who come back from India 
at the right moment, fatal affrays that put an end to intolerable 
personages, watchful detectives who produce the handcuffs when 
they woild be least expected—these characters and these things are 
an everyday affair on the stage whose task it is to hold the mirror up 
to Nature. They cease to surprise; they do not even seriously 
disappoint. Perhaps the main fault of Mr. Gilbert’s most recent 
comedy is that in spite of the compression to which the piece has 
been subjected since its first production, it is still too long for the 
story it contains. A long time passes in the first act before the hero 
—poor Buckthorpe, who is under Randail’s thumb—appears at all. 
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About half of what happens in the second act has nothing to do with 
him ; and after this amount of repression it would be a hard thing 
indeed if the poor fellow’s fortunes did not occupy most of the third. 
Now this stricture can be passed in justice without the least 
implication that Mr. Gilbert is diffuse. That is not at all what I 
mean. Mr. Gilbert’s dialogue is often very pointed : it is never dull. 
But it elucidates the mysteries of a dozen characters—not one or 
two. It concerns itself with all the world, while we want to hear 
about the unfortunate and ill-used Buckthorpe. Of course if it had 
been the author’s chief object to describe to us, very minutely, all 
the sojourners at the ‘‘ Beachington Hotel ”—somewhere on the South 
Coast—just as Mrs. Gaskell described every one who dwelt in Cranford, 
there would have been nothing to say against his mode of treatment, 
nor would there have been anything wrong had the work been an 
“entertainment” and not a drama. But the play is called 
“ Randall’s Thumb ;” only Buckthorpe is under Randail’s thumb ; yet 
Buckthorpe has to be quiet—not being only under Randall's thumb, 
but also under Mr. Gilbert’s—while we are told all about the matri- 
monial bliss or worries of M/r. and Mrs. Scantlebury and Mr. and Mrs. 
Flamboys. These people are as amusing on the stage as they would 
be tiresome in society. Mr. Gilbert has sketched them with quick 
perception and ready wit, but their promirience detracts from the 
merit of construction which might otherwise have belonged to the 
comedy. In “Nos Bons Villageois,” M. Sardou, it may be urged, 
treated the many with the care and elaboration usually bestowed upon 
the few. Exactly: but he called his play after the multitude—not 
after his hero—and, moreover, the serious interest was not so subor- 
dinate as it is made, quite unintentionally, I imagine, in the work of 
Mr. Gilbert. The best things in ‘ Randall’s Thumb” are to be found 
in the utterances of the secondary characters, or in the situations 
which these assume. The satire upon picnics, contained in 
the second act, is especially entertaining; and everybody laughs 
before the stage presentment of that modern combination of senti- 
ment with iced-pudding. There is a good point when the burly 
bearded flirt moves about with plate and fork from one married lady 
to another, opening the conversation in the intervals of lobster-salad 
with the confidential query, “ Mrs. Flamboys, do you believe in first 
impressions ?” It is another good touch, too, when A/rs. Scantlebury 
—that old young lady—having lunched amply, is at liberty to admire 
the rocks and the sea, and when, with her parasol lowered romantically 
behind her, she feels doubtful whether she likes “the ocean best in 
its calm, or lashed into fury by the demon of the storm.” With 
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scarcely an exception the characters are well played, and on the whole 
equally played ; so that instead of singling out any one or two, there 
may be grouped together for honourable mention nearly all who figure 
on the play-bill ; and, for the reader’s information, the play-bill bears 
the names of Mesdames Stephens, Bufton, Brennan, and K. Bishop ; 
Messrs. Vezin, Mellon, Righton, Belford, Astley, and Frank 
Matthews. 

They have been representing at the same theatre a one-act comedy 
by Mr. Albery ; the first work, if I mistake not, of this now popular 
writer; and derived, strange to say, from the very source which 
furnished Mr. Robertson with the idea for As first play. Both 
“Dr. Davey” and “ David Garrick” are drawn from the French 
piece “ Sullivan ;” the story in each is that of the great actor who 
cures a love-sick stage-struck girl of her wild admiration for him by 
acting the drunkard and the snob. But while Mr. Robertson was 
so ill-advised as to cause his Garrick to marry the girl in the end— 
thereby wronging history quite as much as did Sir Walter in the 
most fascinating of his romances, “ Quentin Durward”—Mr. Albery 
had the wisdom to send Garrick away with a bow to the young 
woman’s father, and a smile at the cure he had wrought. At the 
Court Theatre Mr. Righton gives an excellent portrait of the rich 
dissenting alderman—terribly in need of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Geist 
—the prosperous Puritan who thinks the theatre as far from virtue 
“as Temple Bar from Aldgate Pump,” and who, on the assumption 
that “‘all players are backsliders,” argues that Garrick, as the greatest 
player, must be the greatest backslider too. Mr. Hermann Vezin’s 
performance of Garrick is thoroughly artistic work ; full of variety, 
full of mental force, and only wanting in one quality to show the 
actor at his best, that quality being, unfortunately, impossible to the 
part—we mean the yearning tenderness of a sensitive, finely-strung 
nature, such as in ‘‘ The Man o’ Airlie” he showed with an almost 
perfect power. Let playgoers, however, be thankful for that which 
has been more recently done ; and if they wish enthusiasm (without 
which Art sinks to a trade), if they like true elocution, a bearing that 
is natural—above all, if they care for a clear conception of a character 
to be embodied consistently by work which is worthy of a master of 
his craft—let them, whenever opportunity offers, go to see Mr. 
Hermann Vezin in the compact little drama which Mr. Albery has 
fashioned. 

The author of “ Dr. Davey” has been for some time prominently 
before the public with two much more considerable pieces, the first of 
which, “Two Roses,” was produced as long ago as last June, and 
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the second of which, “Two Thorns,” was produced very early in the 
present year. The mantle of Mr. Robertson’s popularity seems to 
have fallen upon Mr. Albery ; and, in truth, between the two writers 
there is much resemblance, though there are also some noteworthy 
differences. The author of “Society” and “School” possessed, it 
may be, less material to work from ; certainly he used less, and that 
not only in the plots of his plays. He had, at the same time, an 
adroitness in making a little go very far, and a freshness, almost a 
naiveté, of feeling, in which no recent dramatist appears to have 
equalled him. His satire was honest and rough; Albery’s is more 
polished, and more obviously moulded after Sheridan. The effort to 
discard much of stage tradition is common to both writers ; but in 
variety and richness of resource Mr. Albery must be accounted the 
superior. So far as his work has yet been seen, it gives one the idea 
of greater breadth than was possessed by Mr. Robertson. He has an 
opulence of invention which falls to the lot of very few ; and even when 
he is unnatural—and, by the by, he is unnatural in his situations much 
too often—there:is generally something which causes this fault in his 
art to be forgiven and overlooked. His very mistakes have frequently 
a piquancy, and one has then to see them twice to make sure that 
they are really very absurd and really very unworthy of him. In 
the story of “Two Roses,” the chief blot is the rapid and unwarrant- 
able transformation of Our Mr. ¥enkins from a jolly-hearted bagman, 
whose manners only are objectionable, into a modern Puritan, more 
than ordinarily gifted with the slang and the shibboleth of our 
Chadbands and “Shepherds.” ‘The result is amusing for a moment, 
but one is soon ashamed of laughter at a transition so abnormal, 
and at such a violence done to Nature and to Art. In the comedy 
itself I have pointed out what must be deemed a blot: in its per- 
formance I can point out none. Much of the success—well-merited 
on many grounds—is due to the excellent ensemble which from the 
first the players contrived to obtain. Thus, for instance, the most 
ample justice is done to the fine situation with which the second act 
ends. Mr. Irving’s character—the false-hearted, narrow-headed 
Digby Grant—is the central figure of the composition, and it is 
represented with nothing less than consummate skill. At the same 
time it should be noticed that any comedian fit to act it at all 
must necessarily act it most effectively : a thing which could not be 
truly said of any other part in the piece. Least of all, perhaps, 
could it be said of the part of Zo/tie, which might be played tamely 
or crudely without giving obvious offence—without even the appear- 
ance of under-acting—but which receives at the hands of Miss Amy 
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Fawsitt all that a part can receive from a lady who should one 
day be a distinguished artist. ‘There are touches of comedy in 
this lady’s performance quite delightful in their naiveté; while 
the girlish pathos—less noticed at first—is seen, on repetition, to 
have a rare and delicate power. Miss Fawsitt’s delivery of her 
lines is always that which Hamiet commended to his players: 
her delivery in particular of the little passage in which there 
is mention of the “work” that “shall of come undone,” is a 
lesson in elocution which half the clergymen in London would do 
well to take. 

“Two Thorns,” at the St. James’s Theatre, is more elaborate in 
plot than is the companion play at the Vaudeville. It is very 
witty, but the wit does not always appear spontaneous; no one 
asks, dien entendu, that it should de spontaneous; only that it 
should seem so. As in the “ Two Roses,” the finest situation occurs 
at the end of the second act. The character of Mrs. Minton, the 
married coquette, is perhaps a little overdrawn; and, as it is the 
leading character of the piece, any fault in its conception or 
design must necessarily to some extent mar the artistic success 
of the drama. A woman of good intentions, not to say of delicate 
feeling, placed as Mrs. Minton is placed, would never allow her 
love of a joke to carry her so far as it carries the heroine of 
Mr. Albery’s comedy. Wisely throwing over the dread of Mrs. 
Grundy—obedience to conventionality—she would yet be prevented 
by her own self-respect from allowing the advanced flirtations which 
one witnesses and hears about on the stage of the St. James’s 
Theatre. Against the representation of this character there is nothing 
whatever to be said. Much may be said, indeed, in the way of praise. 
Mrs. Vezin shows her great and habitual command over not a few of 
the resources of her art. Many of Mrs. Minton's varied emotions— 
if “emotions” be not too strong a word—she expresses most admi- 
rably ; none better than the genuine and creditable contrition which 
at last leads the heroine to make public apology to the husband in 
whose side she has been a very constant thorn. Mr. Farren, to whose 
lot it falls, as A/r. Minton, to receive an apology none the pleasanter 
for being made impulsively, before a troop of friends, has a character 
that suits him exactly. I have seen him in parts for which I find it 
hard to believe that he was ever intended ; but here he is in his 
element, and his portrait of an English gentleman who is dignified in 
the midst of great trouble, and (what is, perhaps, even more difficult) 
patient in the midst of little worries, is all that it ought to be. Mr. 
Henry Marston is always welcome, because he is always artistic. To 
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those who have lately seen his all but unrivalled personation of the 
medizval Merchant— 


“¢ The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ’””— 


it seems a fall to witness his performance of Adolphus Bowles, the 
broken-down tragedian. But, nevertheless, that performance has great 
and singular merit. A very small part in the comedy—that of the 
daughter of Mr. Minton—is played by Miss Lilian Adair in a way 
that claims and must receive recognition. It is not easy to judge 
from the little that falls to her lot whether Miss Adair has the capacity 
to be an actress of wit or of pathos ; possibly she could be all that 
the French mean by comédienne—that is, a representative of pleasant 
heroines, whose sadness never becomes tragical. Time will show. 
Certain it is that what she has to do in the “Two Thorns” is done 
with unsurpassed naturalness, with absolute and facile grace. 

Chief among the “ Easter joys ” prepared by enterprising managers 
has been Tom Taylor’s “Joan of Arc,” produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre with accessories due to the union of lavish expenditure with 
taste and thought. As an opportuuity wisely seized for scenic 
display, the drama would have delighted the soul of an old Italian 
like Carlo Crivelli, never happier than when feasting eye upon costly 
raiment, costlier gold, and costliest stones. As literary work, it 
answers not only sufficiently but more than sufficiently the purposes 
for which I conceive it to have been designed—it familiarises the 
large public, in the most accurate of ways, with the story of the 
Maid of Domrémy, and it affords to an actress already distinguished 
just such a picturesque and stirring part as is best fitted to add to the 
distinction she has won. It is not fair to compare the piece with the 
dramas of complicated plot and sustained interest with which the 
author’s name has been much associated. Still less is it fair to 
compare it with the comedies one has admired from the same hand : 
this is work done upon a larger canvas, with a broader brush. 
Enough to say that in conception and execution it is dignified, that 
it has something of the gravity of serious Art, and that its humour is 
—as it ought to be—old-fashioned and robust. In the third act, 
scarcity of dialogue is justified by rapidity of action; the verse of 
Mr. Taylor pauses during the clash of arms, the taking of the 
Tourelles. Mrs. Rousby’s personation, though picturesque, spirited, 
and refined, seems to me to be wanting in physical force as 
in intellectual subtlety. Ztienne de Vignolles, a captain of Gascon 
troops, is individualised both by the author of the play and 
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by the performer of the character. Mr. Rousby brings into 
prominence his bluff good humour and his enthusiastic devotion— 
devotion called forth quite as much by a person as by a cause. The 
stern and genuine sanctity of oan’s confessor is rendered very ably 
by Mr. George Rignold. 

So much for English plays. Thanks to the disturbed condition of 
Paris, a company of fine French players is now in our midst, and the 
performances of these welcome guests began on the 17th of April 
with the representation of “Les Pattes de Mouche.” Particular 
interest attaches to this comedy as the first successful work of 
‘ M. Sardou, and, if I may be pardoned an unwarrantable piece of 
egotism, I would say to the reader that it is difficult to forget the 
description of that “first night” given me by Pierre Berton, who was 
the earliest to rush from the stalls on to the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, 
and, there perceiving M. Sardou, with crossed arms and bent head, as 
he swiftly and restlessly paced up and down the asphalte, to inform 
him of his remarkable triumph. The result of the night, as it was, 
made M. Sardou un homme arrivé; but it might on the contrary have 
retarded for long years the success well earned by original aptitude 
and laborious study of his art. 

The quite French power of making much out of very little—of 
doing wonders with very limited materials—is shown plainly in “ Les 
Pattes de Mouche,” the story of which is the simplest that can well 
be conceived: the often-frustrated attempt of an accomplished 
woman to secure a letter by which her sister may be seriously 
compromised. The play bristles with little incidents, witty and 
unexpected things arising out of this often-foiled endeavour ; and it 
is rich in sketches of character, which the actors are quick to see 
and to improve upon. M. Brindeau, for example, adds to M. 
Sardou’s’ outline of the joyous, sensible man of the world, while the 
Dutchman of M. Parade seems even more silent and more phlegmatic 
than does the character when one reads the play at home. M. 
Parade’s one display of emotion—when the torpid, silent man is 
almost choked through incapacity to give vent to his feelings, 
induced by the habit of reserve—is a piece of acting not to be for- 
gotten. But attractive and admirable as would be the performance of 
“Les Pattes de Mouche” on account of the play itself and of the 
excellence of the general company, the attraction is more than 
doubled by the presence of Madame Fargueil, who plays Suzanne— 
the lively letter-hunter—with all her indescribable charm. Since 
the lifetime of Rachel, Madame Fargueil’s equal has not been 
seen upon the stage in England, and as the element of horror 
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enters scarcely ever into the wonder of her performances, they 
will give pleasure to some to whom the acting of Rachel brought 
scarcely anything but pain. ‘The leading lady at the Paris Vaudeville 
is an actress of very great versatility: bright, buoyant, and happy in 
“Les Pattes de Mouche,” yet capable of expressing—as while these 
lines are in the press the public will have an opportunity of seeing— 
the strongest and most passionate emotion. Hers is the genius 
which comes to but one in a hundred thousand, and the elaborate 
art which as an acquirement is almost as rare as is that other gift. 
Possessing these great qualities in a combination not to be met with 
even in Madame Favart or Mdlle. Delaporte, Madame Fargueil has 
the rare good sense to decline the performance of youthful heroines, 
and to give interest of the highest order to the sorrowful wives or 
lively spinsters of the stage. I have known her presence to be a 
stimulus to other performers, who are moved by the rapid eloquent 
gesture and the bright observant face. The acting of Madame 
Fargueil ranks with the best of the Fine Arts, and adds to human 
life an unaccustomed and elevating pleasure. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


ITH the appearance of the Oxford and Cambridge 
crews upon the London waters the reign of “ twaddle” 
commences, and holds undisputed sway over the 
minds of citizens and others until the excitement 

caused by the actual race has subsided, and the minutest features of 

the contest have been dissected and commented upon ad nauseam. 

The populace elects to be deceived, and is deceived, and would of a 

surety miss the daily fadbulum of information served up with such 

piquant accessories in the columns of the dailies and weeklies of the 
period. ‘This taste has been acquired mainly through the custom of 
employing persons presumably versed in sporting matters to furnish 

a daily guantum of information on all subjects furnishing matter for 

speculation ; and the crowds of great unwashed hang upon the utter- 

ances of their favourite soothsayers without any regard for their fitness 
for enunciating opinions on the multifarious subjects they presume 
to handle. It would seem as if the multitude really imagined their 
instructors to be endowed with the gift of prophecy, and to be able to 
foresee the issue of any coming events, from Grand Nationals to the 

‘ latest match at knurr and spell. Nor would it be deemed satisfactory 

if their prophet abstained from expressing his opinion or “ promul- 

gating his vaticination” on any sporting event whatever, and his 
advice is regularly looked for and religiously followed by those who 
constitute his “following.” To such a height has the mania for 

“ tipping ” proceeded, that we verily believe that, in the event of the 

ultimate contest between St. Michael and the “ould Sarpint ” being 

imminent, our “minor prophets ” would deem their duty neglected if 
they did not “go for” the Archangel “in capitals,” and congratulate 
their readers upon the result. But more than this is expected of the 

“penny dreadful” seer, who is bound to discuss the accessories of 

the contest in the correct slang appertaining to the branch of sport of 

which he treats, and to endeavour to give some reason for his ultimate 
choice in the matter. Consequently we find that in matters aquatic 
the compounders of “exhaustive analyses” and sensational articles 
are lamentably “at sea” in their treatment of the subject, and, in 
one of the many dissertations on the last boat race, we were not 
surprised to learn that the Cambridge men were reported to hail 
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from the Isis, and to gather other delicious tit-bits of information 
which contained no particle of truth. Rowing is an art which 
everybody imagines himself to be acquainted with more or less— 
generally the former—and inasmuch as the really sound judges of 
its practice are few and far between, any reasonable amount of 
ignorance may be displayed without provoking ridicule or even 
criticism. Every man who has sat in the stern of a punt or toiled 
laboriously his erratic and unfeathered course in a tub considers 
himself to be in a position to offer an opinion on the merits of 
individual rowing, and a fresh crop of such wise-acres is constantly 
springing up to swell the tide of “twaddle” which invariably sets in 
just before Easter in each year. When it is considered how few first- 
rate oarsmen leaven the mass of both amateurs and professionals, 
and how few of these possess the faculty of imparting their knowledge 
so as to form and train an eight, it must be conceded that the 
majority of those who wag their heads so wisely over the rival University 
boats are incapable of forming a correct judgment as to their defects 
as a crew or as individual oarsmen. “Catch” and “swing” and 
“lift” are technical terms easier of utterance than of explanation, 
and it puzzles us not a little to hear persons whose province is racing, 
and not rowing, descanting on such subjects with the familiarity of 
pundits in the science. It is beyond our purpose to inquire here by 
what means the University Boat Race has assumed such an over- 
whelming importance as now attaches to it, nor shall we pause to 
consider how far it may be looked upon as a healthy symptom ; we 
content ourselves with asking whether the “sensational” features 
which have latterly surrounded it are not traceable in some 
degree to the capital which it has been attempted to make out of 
it by writers who cannot regard it otherwise than in a speculative 
sense, and to whom the “latest betting” affords their readiest cue. 
As the time, too, approaches for the decision of the great event, 
ordinarily intelligent and sensible individuals appear to lose their 
heads, preparatory to losing their money, and talk of their favourite 
crew in the “high falutin” strain peculiar rather to persons of 
prejudice than solidity of judgment. But in a matter involving so 
much jealousy and partisanship such mistakes may be readily con- 
doned, inasmuch as they go far to prove, if any proof is needed, that 
the trial of skill will be conducted in the same honourable spirit of 
emulation which has ever distinguished it above the rest of our 
national pastimes, so few of which are at present free from the 
doubtful surroundings and base associations induced by considera- 
tions of profit over those of transitory renown. And this assurance 
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of the genuine character of the contest is the secret of its large and 
increasing popularity ; by which we do not mean a more formidable 
incursion of London roughs on each annually recurring celebration 
of the race, but the real interest evoked among the upper strata of 
society, who are apt to look with a somewhat jaundiced eye upon the 
generality of our out-door amusements, as connected with betting and 
ruffanism. The growing importance of the race is testified to by the 
greater amount of space dedicated to its notice in the columns of our 
leading journals ; whereas ten years ago the practice of the crews was 
summarily despatched in a few paragraphs, while the race itself 
occupied but an insignificant portion of the columns now specially 
reserved for it. And he who at that period had predicted that its 
features would be discussed and a moral drawn in a leading article 
of the “ Thunderer,” would have been laughed at for his pains. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the commencement of term was of course 
the signal for action, and though some information as to their resources 
had been derived from the trial eights in the preceding year, the 
presidents of the respective clubs had no light task before them in 
collecting, sorting, and placing the elements of crews worthy of 
upholding the honour of their University. 

As usual, during the selection and training of the crews on their 
home waters, the most conflicting rumours were rife concerning the 
weight, form, and condition of the rival blues, and “our own corre- 
spondents” further mystified the public mind by colouring their 
accounts according to the bias of the party to which they were 
attached. As on the turf it has become a leading practice to 
support for the Derby a horse belonging to the winner of the 
previous year ; on the same principle, we presume, it happens that 
the prestige of recent success suffices to exalt the last victorious 
boat to the doubtful honour of favouritism for the coming race. 
Undeterred by the terrible examples which had resulted from 
taking things too much for granted, the public almost unanimously 
agreed to “throw in” with Cambridge, more especially when it 
became known that at Oxford serious difficulties had arisen in filling 
the important station of stroke in the University boat. The pro- 
motion of Mr. Lesley to that post, and the glowing reports which 
came to hand relative to the capabilities of the men behind 
him, at once commenced to turn the tide of speculation, whose 
current once more set in in favour of the sons of Isis; more 
especially when their “tub” performances were admitted on all 
hands to be exceptionally good. They reckoned, too, that in the 


multitude of counsellors there must be wisdom, and that the faithful 
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phalanx of renowned oarsmen who acted as aides de camp to Mr. 
Benson must be able by their united efforts to shape into comely 
form the rough-hewn materials ready to their hands. And so it came 
to pass before their arrival at Putney, and in the face of the 
unanimous condemnation of their new ship, that “ Actum est de 
Cantabrigia” became the motto of those who followed the fortunes 
of the Dark Blue. Their second new boat was on the eve of com- 
pletion, the crew was undoubtedly a fast one so long as their some- 
what robust condition enabled them to keep together, they averaged 
considerably more in weight than the Cambridge men, and they 
hoisted their dark blue banner in the old riverside town, with all the 
confidence of ultimate success which had served them so well in 
bygone years. . 

At Cambridge, notwithstanding the gradual rise in popular esti- 
mation of her opponents, there existed an amount of quiet confidence 
in her men which the temporary indisposition of more than one of 
her crew at a rather critical period had no effect in disturbing. They 
had a sufficiently numerous leaven of well-tried oarsmen to rely upon, 
and if Goldie could only be properly backed up, they knew well 
enough that, under his generalship, the best would be done. Train- 
ing had progressed favourably, though the fault, if any, lay, as usual, 
on the side of over-ripeness, and there were not wanting those who 
declared that the men were drawn too fine before leaving home. In 
the important matter of a ship, Clasper was again consulted, and the 
result of his labours was such as to imbue all with the impression that 
if the race was lost, it could not be laid at the door of their chief con- 
structor. To Mr. Chambers had been confided the responsible duties 
of their training and management, and if no enthusiastic following 
of “old blues” volunteered their advice, the Mentor was at any rate 
unembarrassed by that whirlpool of conflicting opinions which has 
proved fatal to so many a good cause. Being, as has been intimated, 
in a forward state of preparation, it was wisely determined that 
the remaining time before the race should be devoted to making a 
thorough acquaintance with the waters on which the contest must be 
decided, and to shaking off any injurious influences to which they 
might have been subjected owing to the want of life on the stream of 
“‘willowy Camus.” The importance of a timely introduction to the 
tidal waters is evidenced by the desire of both crews to establish 
themselves on the scene of action earlier on each occasion ; whereas, 
in former years, a week’s practice was considered amply sufficient, the 
best part of three weeks is now consumed in preparation for the 
great day, and a more thorough air of business is cast over the whole 
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proceeding, which must be surely a matter of regret to those who 
were used to look upon it rather as a quiet season of enjoyment than 
the Saturnalia into which it has degenerated. 

The Cambridge boat, which was the first by a few days to put in 
an appearance at Putney, during that period afforded endless food 
tor discussion, and the would-be cognoscenti at once delivered them- 
selves of the opinion that the crew was overtrained, and wanting in 
that everlasting “ catch” which seems such a favourite term among 
dilettante critics. These wiseacres, knowing that such had been the 
drawback of Light Blue crews in former years, thought themselves 
safe in at once denouncing faults which existed only in their imagina- 
tion, for the men, though forward in their preparation, had plenty 
left to work upon, while, owing to the peculiar construction of their 
racing craft, it was impossible for them to accomplish that long reach 
forward, of late years considered so indispensable for success. And 
though all were compelled to admit the perfection of their time and 
swing, and the admirable manner in which their ship carried them, 
yet by the time the Oxford men showed on the “ lower waters,” their 
opponents had been picked to pieces, condemned, and finally pushed 
on one side in favour of the “ finest crew which ever left Oxford.” 
Great was the anxiety of the aquatic world to obtain a glimpse of 
this wonderful boat, concerning whose occupants it was gravely 
remarked to us that “they were good enough to beat Cambridge in 
their tub.” And the first glimpse of the crew appeared to justify the 
encomiums which had been lavished on them by their admirers. 
There could be no two opinions regarding the physique of the men, 
while it was equally apparent that they carried a deal of superfluous 
flesh, and that they were grievously underboated. And while the 
more sanguine contended that a fortnight would impart both polish 
and condition, the more sceptical doubted how far that short space 
of time would suffice to bring them to the required standard of 
former years. And it was agreed to suspend the verdict until it 
should be seen what improvement would be effected by practice in 
their new craft, whose completion, though hastened by all means in 
its builder’s power, was necessarily delayed to a somewhat dangerously 
late period. 

The difference in style between the two boats after their crews had 
become fairly habituated to the new features of the tidal course 
could not fail to strike the most casual observer. And the difference 
in build between their respective crafts, while it diminished the 
apparent strength and size of the Cambridge crew, threw up in 
bolder relief the power and substance of their adversaries. The 
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Cambridge men sat low in their boat, and their rowing at first sight 
gave the impression that their work lay somewhat too high and too 
much in front, but the effect of its position was to make their ship 
“oil” well through the water, and to travel without any perceptible 
dip and rise in its motion. Concerning the polished perfection of 
the rowing there could be no two opinions, and, while doubts were 
expressed as to their speed, it was unanimously agreed that they 
could last, and that their form was as good at the end of their 
journey as it was at its commencement. Oxford, on the contrary, 
sat much higher above their work, which had the effect of making 
them appear if possible a larger set of men than they really were, 
while the tendency of this arrangement was to cause an unsightly as 
well as retarding dip at the finish of each stroke, so that their great 
power was undeniably wasted. Moreover, perhaps from the fact 
that their boat was then somewhat limited in size for so powerful a 
crew, the men seemed to pull out of the boat, and, while catching the 
water moderately well, did not finish off their stroke to advantage. 
The time and swing were anything but uniform, and a more raw and 
unfurnished crew never took their final breathings over the metro- 
politan course. And it was generally remarked that the farther they 
went the worse they became, and that through lumpy water their 
strength did not tell to their advantage as it might naturally have 
been expected todo. Therefore it was no matter of astonishment, 
when both crews rowed over the course under nearly similar 
circumstances, that the better performance of the Light Blues should 
have caused such a revulsion of feeling in their favour. Still Oxford 
backers consoled themselves with the reflection how much their men 
would be served by the extra time, which might also tend to the 
deterioration of the enemy, whom they persisted could not be kept 
up much longer to the “ concert pitch” in which they had appeared. 
Why such expectations were not realised may perhaps be determined 
by referring to a circumstance which appears as yet to have escaped 
the attention of the many commentators on the race. 

During the first week of the usual fortnightly practice, the tempera- 
ture had risen almost unprecedentedly for the month of March, so 
that the weather bade fair to become eminently favourable to those 
labouring under a burden of flesh, while to men trained almost to 
perfection, and incapable of losing more weight without deterioration, 
its effect would be rather enervating and depressing. But March, 
which, contrary to its usual traditions, had come in with “The Lamb” 
at Liverpool, determined to make amends by going out with “ the 
lion,” and the temperature of the last week was exactly of that 
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nature as to preclude any hope of reducing weight by natural means, 
and by its keen and bracing tone to sustain the health and condition 
of those whose training it was not desirable to prolong. Hence it 
was that the Oxford crew went from bad to worse, the rowing on 
some days being worse than second-rate, and evident weakness dis- 
playing itself in more places than one in the boat. Salter’s new craft, 
too, though preferable to the one they had been practising in, did not 
come up to their expectations, and the mere fact of such frequent 
changes had a great deal to do with demoralising the crew, although 
some of the river-side cognoscenti professed themselves sanguine to 
the last, leaning/on those broken reeds of which so many are ever at 
hand to sustain doubtful reputations. The unexpected triumph of 
1859 buoyed them up not a little with the hope that on a windy and 
tempestuous day all might again go well with the stalwart sons of 
Isis, and that their strength might bring: them through an otherwise 
doubtful contest. 

It is not our intention to make the crews fight their aquatic battle 
over again in these pages, for the accounts of the race in most of the 
exclusively sporting journals are correct in all their descriptions of its 
principal features. The moving incidents which occurred in the 
course of its decision were few and far between, for Cambridge took 
the lead at starting, kept it, and passed the flag-boat first. From the 
first dip of their oars at Putney to their ultimate easy off the Ship, they 
never for a moment lost that uniformity of swing and neatness of 
style which distinguished them far above any University crew of late 
years. Even in taking their opponents’ water below Barnes Bridge, 
there was no hurry or unsteadiness ; nor, again, when that vigorous 
Oxford challenge redoubled the shouts from the banks, and those 
most enthusiastic in the Dark Blue cause fondly hugged the pleasing 
delusion of a probability of their victory ‘‘on the post.” All the 
crew rowed well, and were most efficiently steered; nor was there 
the least evidence of staleness or overtraining when the boat’s head 
was once more set for home, and a four miles long ovation awaited them 
on their return to Putney. The Oxford crew never had a chance 
from the commencement, and it is sheer insanity to entertain the 
notion for one moment that the result would have been altered had 
the course been longer. ‘The desperate spurt which Lesley effected 
just before the finish, in which he was nobly seconded by his crew, 
was merely one grand expiring effort to show that Oxford, if beaten, 
would “die game,” and, if it turned out futile, it at any rate afforded 
a momentary excitement to those who, having taken up their coign 
of vantage near the winning-post, are usually treated to the mere 
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semblance of a contest which has virtually been decided farther 
down the river. Lesley’s rowing was admirable, and quite worthy of 
old Oxford traditions and such strokes as Darbishire, Brown, and 
Hoare, his predecessors in well nigh a decade of victories. Had 
he been well backed up by those behind him, the result might 
have been different; but, as faithful chroniclers, we are bound to 
record the existence of more than one weak place in the boat, which 
had been painfully apparent during the practice of the previous 
fortnight. Even at the last moment we hear the substitution of a 
stronger man was earnestly advocated, and as summarily rejected by 
their Mentor, whose care and attention to his men throughout their 
training was deserving of a more auspicious termination to his 
labours. Without the slightest wish to detract from Mr. Benson’s 
abilities as a “coach,” we confess we should like to have seen what 
Mr. Morrison would have done with the crew, for we take it that the 
ability to lick into shape rough material rather than to polish up a 
generally proficient crew is the forte of that distinguished oarsman. 
And Cambridge will thankfully acknowledge their debt of gratitude 
to him for their success in the two last races; and, now that the 
Cam has been rendered more amenable to the requirements of 
rowing, we shall look forward to a long series of brilliant struggles 
between the sister seats of learning ; hoping, nevertheless, that the 
tide of victory may not set in too persistently in the same direction, 
as such a state of things tends to diminish that healthy public interest 
which is manifested in the University Boat Race. 

In these days of speculation and finesse, it is gratifying to be able 
to record the existence of at least one phase of sport which has as 
yet been undefiled by the machinations of the “clever division” 
of mankind; and to point to the annual Easter contest as one 
involving no monetary considerations, and the result of which is 
unaffected by ‘market movements.” This is the secret of its popu- 
larity, which is never likely to wane so long as the same rigid 
principles of honour and generous rivalry are brought to bear upon 
its decision. Would that all English pastimes were carried out in 
the same spirit, and that money-grubbing propensities were confined 
to business, leaving the realm of sport free from their odious con- 
tamination ! 

ASTEROID. 
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WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


V.—THE GREAT HERR STEIN VON SKORK. 


WAS listening to the strains of Old Cohen, the Jew violinist, 
who has long since departed from this scene, and who, in his 
day, enjoyed a high reputation among the civic cognoscentt, 
his grand rendezvous at that period being opposite Garraway’s 
Coffee House—when a voice whispered close to my ear, “ Mein 
guten Kapel Meister—yer wanted near here, round der corner—-bray 
come along.” 

I turned—lo! and behold—it was the great Herr Stein von 
Skork. 

“No,” I replied, “‘not immediately, for I want to hear Old Cohen 
finish.” He was giving the overture to “Artaxerxes ” with his peculiar 
fire and dash, making the very strings of the instrument tremble ; 
and, as he proceeded, played with more force and verve than ever. 

“ But, my good sare, it is a particular pishiness,” continued the 
queer individual in question. “Besides, the learned Professor is 
waiting, and I know you would not like to dishappoint him.” The 
latter sentence was spoken in such an insinuating tone that, knowing 
whom he meant by ‘the learned Professor,” I was half inclined to 
accede. 

Still, I was not inclined to leave Old Cohen, because, having 
finished the overture to “ Artaxerxes,” he entered upon the overture 
to “ Semiramide,” and was delighting his audience with his bold and 
vigorous performance of the piece. The visitors of Garraway’s 
subscribed liberally to the pockets of the blind violinist, and he 
eventually put up his instrument, encased his bow, and retired with 
his daughter, either for Baker’s, Simpson’s, the North and South, the 
New York, or other great dining-rooms in the neighbourhood. 

“ Now, what is the matter, Stein von Skork?” I observed. “I 
really take no interest in your affairs, and am not disposed to do so 
because your engagements are not punctually fulfilled.” 

“‘ But, my dear sare,” continued the brave German, Skork, “ but 
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they vill be, and ve shall require clear-headed, practical people, to 
carry them out. Vy, pless your heart, you’re one of the very 
men.” é 

“Nonsense,” I replied; “the same old story, always going to 
make a fortune, and in the end losing whatever you have, and letting 
your best friends in.” 

“Nein—nein, my goot Poy. Bray come and see der learned 
Professor.” 

Now I was at leisure, I had not the least objection, and that’ for 
the best of reasons. The learned Professor to whom Stein von Skork 
so pointedly alluded was a cherished colleague of mine, ‘one of the 
best men who ever lived—only perhaps a little too generous in his 
promptings of assistance in almost every case of distress presented 
to his notice. The Professor never went too far without consulting 
me on these small points, and this was the reason why the astute 
German wished me to be at the interview. 

Nevertheless, I showed no alacrity in complying with his request ; 
this he saw ; and he urged me more violently than ever, saying “it 
was unkind not to give him my support when his situation and 
prospects were so precarious.” 

It should be explained that the learned Professor and I were 
engaged on City business in an office in the neighbourhood of 
Lombard Street, not far from Birchin Lane; that we worked 
harmoniously together, and possessed each other’s complete con- 
fidence. At the same time, having been brought up to the law, he 
kept his name on the rolls, and pursued a small but lucrative 
practice among his private connections. 

In this way several curious introductions took place, and if a rich 
client was not to be had, a poor one was invariably imported. Stein 
von Skork came through his loophole, as did the Baron de Masca- 
refas and other dilapidated titled worthies. But there was a well-to-do 
Irish surgeon, who followed his profession not far from East Cheap, 
who entrusted my friend with a few of his cases, and who enter- 
tained the most unmitigated contempt for all foreigners—save 
Americans — several of his friends having emigrated to that 
illustrious country. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that when any of these “ bam- 
boozling” foreigners, as the great Mascarehas designated them, 
encountered him in the office, his vocabulary being strong and 
suggestive, they came off second best. 

When I returned to “the shop,” as our place of business was 
familiarly called, Herr Stein von Skork having preceded me, I found 
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him huddled in a corner, awaiting the issue of a conversation between 
the great M— and the learned Professor. 

The learned Professor, with bright, beaming face, fine, intelligent 
eyes, and manly bearing, was attempting to balance a long ruler on 
the top of his thumb ; but he signally failed. 

“Now,” said Mr. M——-—, “when you’ve done your balancing 
tricks, we'll come to business. I suppose you've issued that writ for 
the amount due to me by those scoundrels at Islington?” Anybody 
who owed Mr. M — money was invariably placed under the 
category either of scoundrels or vagabonds. 

“No, indeed, I have not,” replied the Professor. “If I had it 
would have only put you to needless expense, and you know your 
economical tendency.” 

“Bah !—when I told you to do it you should have done it, and 
carried out my wishes,” strongly asseverated the Irish surgeon. 

‘* But it would have incurred costs without producing any result,” 
rejoined the Professor. 

“‘ Never mind,” said the hot-headed Dublin man, “ you think you 
have acted for the best, but it is not my opinion. Understand, I 
wish the writ issued.” 

** But, listen to reason,” echoed the Professor. 

“* Reason or no reason,” blared out the Hibernian, “I'll have the 
writ issued.” 

“What, when I tell you the defendant is out of the way, and his 
wife and children are living in meanly furnished apartments ?” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“‘How do I know that? Because I have made the requisite 
inquiries,” rejoined the Professor. ‘“‘ Others have tried to serve him, 
and have failed. Why should we throw good money after bad ?” 

“Ah! poor me—ah! poor me!” chimed in, with doleful gesture, 
Stein von Skork. 

“* What, you here again, Stein von Skork ?” cried the Irish surgeon, 
searching him with his eagle eyes—“‘ some fresh project on foot ; a bor- 
rowing scheme, no doubt ; but not a farthing will you get out of me.” 
And he shook his head, with a full determination to carry out his resolve. 

Mr. M————, after a moment or two, seemed to cool down, but 
the Professor evidently enjoyed his Hibernian friend’s indignation, 
whilst I was merely a passive spectator. 

Presently the Irish surgeon returned to the attack. ‘‘ Perhaps, my 
friend, if Stein von Skork required a writ to be served you would do 
it gratuitously for him, and think it a serviceable action to Society. 
You are so fond of these foreigners in distress.” 
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“No, no, M , you know better than that, and my /idus 
Achates (pointing to me) would not allow it if he had a voice in the 
matter,” replied the Professor. 

Herr Stein von Skork rose from his seat, and repudiated the 
insinuation of the native of Dublin. He came, like the Irish 
surgeon, on professional business, and when he came into his estates 
the kindness of his friends would be amply rewarded. 

“ Estates !” sneered the Irish surgeon ; “I should like to see them. 
Is there enough land to sod a lark on ?” 

Stein von Skork stretched himself to his full height, and became 
quite red in the face. “Hut ar you dat dare doubt my estates ? 
Der Professor has seen der papers, and if not quite complete they 
will soon be mad so. Y’are a poor, shampling doctor, dat kill 
more dan cure. Get avay.” 

Stein von Skork, although in seedy attire, was a tall, well-favoured 
man, and notwithstanding the Doctor was much his junior, the latter, 
in a struggle, would not have escaped without rough handling. The 
Skork family, according to Stein’s own showing, were a remarkably 
fine race ; and if their representative was only an average specimen, his 
ancestors could claim a very patrician appearance. He possessed a 
military bearing, wore a frogged, tight-buttoned coat, which concealed 
a doubtful under vest, and his black trousers presented anything but 
steady colour, and were frayed and torn at the ends. Yet Von 
Skork always had a dirty-white handkerchief thrust in his breast, 
and mounted gloves, although they were long since faded. 

The Doctor was a short, stumpy individual, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye, which he could change to sternness when he 
desired it, and enforce, if necessary, by his battering-ram of a 
tongue. He could be sparkling and vivacious, but also terribly 
ironical. His style of dress would, according to modern accepta- 
tion, have been described as of the “fast” school. 

The Doctor failed to appreciate the remarks of his antagonist, and 
was about retorting, when Stein von Skork deliberately walked 
towards him, and, shaking his fist, said (the words almost choking his 
utterance), “‘ Mein estate, gut sare, are in the province of G ,et 
vould puy yer and all dere family put togeder. Yer no insult me 
vidout rueing vor it.” 

The learned Professor and I at once saw the prospect of a storm. 
How to appease the irascibility of the belligerents was the question. 
We appealed to the good feelings of Stein von Skork and the Doctor, 
but both were obstinate, though there was no doubt the latter was 
shaking in his shoes. 
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At the very moment the Baron de Mascarefias entered, having 
weighty professional affairs on hand. A further short parley then 
took place, mutual apologies were made, and the Doctor departed to 
fulfil a most pressing engagement. The remainder of the company 
were well satisfied at the result, since a regular “row” in the office of 
the Professor would, under the circumstances, have been equally 
disagreeable to him as well as myself. _ 

The Baron de Mascarefias, although ordinarily no friend to Herr 
Stein von Skork, because he considered the German was trespassing 
on privileged ground, on this occasion sided with him, and if the 
Doctor could have heard and understood the anathemas levelled at 
him, in choice Spanish, he would not have relished the compliments 
offered to his present health and future prospects. . 

When the cause of the quarrel had been fully debated, we found 
the day had far advanced, and consequently it was necessary to 
adjourn. ‘ 

Before, however, the meeting broke up, the business of the Baron 
was entered upon. It proved to be less urgent than supposed ; only 
a desire on his part to be introduced to somebody who would pay a 
douceur for a small appointment connected with one of the Spanish 
American governments. Ofcourse the thing could not be entertained ; 
and, therefore, the consideration of the proposal was postponed. 
The Baron was always attempting to traffic in these “ unconsidered 
trifles ;’ but, as far as I could ever trace, he never succeeded. 

He possessed a regular tariff for the supposed regulation of his 
appointments. He professed to be able to obtain, through some 
occult influence, the title of Baron in Germany for £40 ; the position 
of Consul at one of the second-rate out-ports was fixed at £30; and 
of Vice-Consul at £15; with a trifling bonus for himself. His 
means of livelihood were, nevertheless, principally derived from 
giving lessons in Spanish, and obtaining, which he could with facility, 
choice brands of cigars for his friends. 

Methinks I see him stand before me now. In stature, middle 
height, but rather broad. Of pure Castilian blood, and of a dignified 
presence. Scrupulously neat and clean, well dressed, and without 
attempt at display. He always confessed his resources were very 
limited, but he said he could make both ends meet, because the 
motto of his life was—“ We bebe; ne fumar”—(never drink or 
smoke). 

The Baron despatched, it was arranged that Herr Stein von Skork 
should see us on the morrow, when extraordinary revelations were to 
be confided to us with regard to a most valuable property ; and 
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which, if it could be developed, would very speedily recompense all 
who engaged, even to a limited extent, in the enterprise. 

The next day arrived, and both the Professor and I were anxious 
to ascertain the great secret which Herr Stein von Skork was to 
divulge. He was not punctual, as usual, either being detained by 
ill-health, or pestered with duns. When the latter was the case, he 
had to make a long circuit before reaching our office. 

We therefore retired to Garraway’s to’ take luncheon, leaving word 
where he could find us if he turned up. 

Garraway’s was not then what it is now. Its character has almost 
entirely changed. The new management have had to succumb to the 
altered fashion of the times. At the period of which I speak Funge 
and Bland were the proprietors, and it was the resort of the first 
bankers, merchants, and Stock Exchange people. The sandwich 
bar was the most extensively patronised in the City. The ham, 
tongue, and beef sandwiches were the best that could be obtained in 
London, and the stout and pale ale could not be rivalled. 

The attention bestowed by Mr. Funge and Mr. Bland in person 
upon their customers, assisted by their indefatigable deputy, added to 
the enjoyment of the visit. Then the wines were unexceptionable, 
and if, in the evening, you stayed late, tea, coffee, and anchovy toast 
were prepared in rare perfection. 

Now, although the establishment is admirably conducted, one of 
the Funge family still taking part in the administration, the ordinary 
luncheon bar has been introduced, and the charges have been 
lowered in proportion. This alteration has been a necessity, to meet 
the competition so rife in every direction. 

Then there is no Old Cohen now, to cheer the heart with his good 
music. His son, the harpist, attends and executes well; but the 
father was for nearly a quarter of a century a general favourite. The 
Fez Band followed. They, however, after a season or two retired ; 
and since then the only enlivening strains have been derived from 
French harpists and flautists who constantly play out of tune, and 
small violinists who place their instruments in every possible 
position and make horrid grimaces if they are not able to extract 
some coppers from you. 

We had been in Garraway’s at least half an hour, discussing sand- 
wiches and pale ale, when a guttural laugh apprised us of the presence 
of Herr Stein von Skork, who had his customary roll of papers under 
his arm. He was invited to take refreshment, which he did with 
little persuasion ; and so soon as this was finished we returned to the 
office. 
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The first thing Herr Stein von Skork did was to spread on the 
table the plans and details of his estates in the province of G , 
and to descant upon the value of the timber, which could be either 
used for building, or burnt and calcined for chemical purposes. But 
the great prize on the property was what he described as the Bibch- 
stein Quarry—which could be cheaply worked, and the produce sold 
on the spot. A small capital, with a few good names, would be 
sufficient to float the undertaking, and he would most willingly at 
once go out and undertake the superintendence. 

“Yes, yes,” chimed in the Professor, “this is all very well, but 
we want the title complete. It is not the first time we have heard of 
the valuable timber and the Bibchstein Quarry ; but, till the 
necessary papers are forthcoming to verify the title, you will not get 
any one to go into the adventure.” 

“Certainly not, Stein von Skork,” I added. “We have been 
asking for these papers month after month, and you have always 
promised them, but they are not yet forthcoming.” 

‘“‘ But,” said Stein von Skork, “they will be here. Vy not shettle 
the prelimnies ready vor der coming ?” ; 

“Then the marvellous revelation is the Bibchstein Quarry,” 
rejoined the Professor, “ which can be worked cheaply, and the 
produce sold on the spot ?” 

“ Nein—not all,” said the German. “Den der is the rivere dat 
runs through the estates ; makes fine plue (blue), der vash plue.” 

“Ah, ah! Then the estates seem inexhaustible in resources,” 
replied the Professor ; “and, no doubt, a fine thing can be made of 
them when the necessary papers for completing the title arrive.” 

“Dat is vat you alway say—comblete der title”—(shrugging his 
shoulders). 

“Yes,” said I; “it is thoroughly essential before any active steps 
are adopted.” 

“ Den can you let me hab £10 to send for papers to put der ting 
straight ?” said Stein von Skork ; “den dey vill be here in a veek.” 

We both laughed outright. It was the same old “try-on.” We 
had already made several small advances, but now the great Stein 
von Skork was launching out indeed. The Baron de Mascarefias was 
tolerably bold in his requests ; he, however, was less extensive in his 
demands ; yet, neither of them was a good paymaster. 

We refused point blank. Herr Stein von Skork endeavoured to 
argue the question; but we remained resolute. At length he 
gathered his papers together, rolled them up, and left the place in 
apparent dudgeon. 
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Nothing more was heard of him for some time. The Baron, never- 
theless, informed us that the great Stein von Skork was occasionally 
to be seen at the West End, where, he said, he thought he should be 
able to do more with his estates, and adjunctive enterprise, than in 
the City. 

Months passed. Stein von Skork never honoured us with an 
appearance, and the Baron, who seemed tired of a lazy life, talked of 
joining the Flores expedition. 

One fine summer morning—and it was certainly delightful weather 
—our old friend and annoyer made his appearance, dressed in the 
most elaborate manner—new frogged blue suit of the true Prussian 
hue, black trousers, a good hat, and gold-mounted cane. He walked 
with confidence into the office, took off his gloves, and admired his 
boots. The change in his costume had marvellously improved the 
man. Always dignified and courteous in his behaviour, he now 
looked thoroughly imposing. I alone was there to receive him, and 
I heartily congratulated him on the sudden mutation in his fortune. 

Crossing his arms, he smiled, tapped his boots with his cane, and 
merely added that the Bibchstein adventure would be sure to prove 
a success. 

From a long, rambling story, interspersed with many thanks 
for what my colleague and I had done for him, I gathered that there 
was now the prospect of getting the claims to his property put in 
order. He had been placed in communication with an “ influential 
party” at the West End, who had advanced him £70 on making 
over one-half of the property, the object being to allow him to visit 
G———-; complete the title ; to return and organise a Company. 

I told him I was perfectly satisfied that the learned Professor 
would be delighted to hear that he had fallen into such good hands, 
and that we should be pleased to learn of his safe arrival in Germany 
to secure the object of his visit. 

“ Ah,” he said with a bright beam on his countenance. “I sall 
return soon—veri rich—I sall repay vun hundrefold all vat you 
advance—sall keep karridge and ride—Herr Stein von Skork will pe 
apig man.” He took out his pocket handkerchief, again saluted 
me, and retired. 

The Professor soon returned. I acquainted him with the altered 
circumstances of Herr Stein von Skork, and of the glowing terms in 
which he depicted his future prospects. “Then,” said he, “you 
may depend, my dear friend, that is the last we shall see of him.” 

The Professor was quite correct. We never saw Stein von Skork 


again. 
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The “influential party ” at the West End we eventually discovered, - 
through the Baron, was a “ speculative money lender,” who, after six 
months’ patience, wrote off his investment as “ doubtful.” 

A rumour reached us about a twelvemonth after that Stein von 
Skork did reach his native country, but shortly afterwards sickened 
and died, the property passing to his heirs. 
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WHAT is the value of English public opinion—the value, that is, of the 
opinion of the man with the bald head and gold glasses on the back of the 
*bus with the 7zmes in his hand? The question is one which must often have 
suggested itself, and at last we are in a position to answer it. It is exactly 
a milliard of francs. That, at least, is the rate at which Count Bismarck 
discounts our influence ; and Count Bismarck, according to the 7zmes, is 
“the first statesman in Europe.” His original demand upon France was 
for six milliards of francs. M. Thiers protested against this as too high. 
Mr. Gladstone thought it too high, and, at the request of the Duc de 
Broglie, sent a message to Mr. Odo Russell to ask Count Bismarck to re- 
consider the sum. The telegram to Mr. Odo Russell was kept about on 
the road for twenty-seven hours, purely by accident, of course; but 
Count Bernstorf sent a hint to the Imperial head-quarters at Versailles, 
and Count Bismarck, in anticipation of Mr. Odo Russell’s telegram, 
spontaneously reduced the indemnity to five milliards. This isa feather in 
our cap. The value of the average British statesman is generally represented 
by a fall of an eighth per cent. in Consols. The rumoured accident to 
the Prince of Wales a year or two ago in the hunting field reduced the 
Three per Cents. half per cent. But public opinion, even measured by 
the rule of £ s. d., puts the Heir Apparent, and Lord Palmerston, too, to 
the blush. That is worth £40,000,000 sterling. 





THERE is a field of inquiry as yet almost untouched by the advocates 
of the Darwinian philosophy. They have delved deeply in the quarries of 
the lower animals. They have worked hard at the natural history of 
aboriginal and primitive races of our own kind. Why not take a turn at 
the highly civilised tribes? It is sometimes hard searching for the germ 
of future moral and intellectual greatness among the molluscs and 
quadrumana, but the traces of lower types of being are numerous and 
distinct enough among ourselves. Let the philosophers come and make a 
schedule of our vices, our meannesses, our grovelling tastes. Let them 
take note of the constantly recurring tendency to run back upon the lines 
of our development and to exhibit features of relationship with our 
ignominious parentage. We hold our heads very high to-day. We take 
a generous and dignified view of things. Our honour may not be 
questioned. Our honesty is beyond suspicion. But how little is needed 
to demoralise us! A turn of fortune ; the falsehood of a friend ; a bout 
of ill-usage ; a chance temptation dexterously applied to our secret weak- 
ness—and we betray the old taint in the blood. Let Mr. Darwin put the 
animals on one side for the time, and go among his fellow-creatures. He 
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may not find the incipient foot of the reptile under the skin which covers 
the human ribs ; but he may discover, perhaps, traces of the instinct of any 
one of the most and the least admirable of the inferior creatures of the 
earth, the air, and the sea. What are the thirty or forty millions included 
in the new census of these islands all doing to-day? Some are creeping 
at night into holes not very different from those which’give shelter to the 
wolf and the bear. Some have absolutely no belief in honesty or virtue. 
To many thousands of them a noble thought or a generous feeling is 
impossible and inexplicable. But our scientific theorists should not stop at 
mere observation. Their most convincing results are those of experiment. 
Let them put us through a few simple tests, and see what they can make 
of us in a generation or two. Let them subject us to alternate periods of 
hunger and feasts of raw meat. Let them deal with us as they do with 
plants and animals in the interests of discovery—not to produce new 
varieties and higher developments—for nature cannot be hurried on—but 
to reduce us back to that from which we sprung. /Facil/is descensus 
averni. \t would not take long to recover a glimpse of the character of 
our ancestors. 





How often one meets people now with their nerves in a state of fiddle- 
strings! And yet, considering the friction of town life, the surprise is that 
there are not ten times more people with shattered nerves than one meets 
even now. What a course of hideous noises one has to go through to 
travel ten or twelve miles over a railway! The harsh grating of the 
break when applied; what whistling, what shouting, what banging of 
doors! One ought to have nerves of steel to travel over the Under- 
ground Railway, as so many thousands have to do in attending 
business. But this, bad as it is, is a paradise to Oxford Street, Fleet 
Street, and the City. Can no one strike out a plan for reducing all this 
friction? We have noiseless oil cloths; we have a bit of noiseless 
pavement here and there ; we have noiseless carriage wheels. But the 
principle wants carrying out a little more systematically. We want a 
little more India-rubber everywhere, upon carriage and ’bus wheels,,upon 
railway doors, to reduce the friction, to lessen the noise, and to allow us 
now and then to hear ourselves speak; and the man who can India- 
rubber town life for us will deserve an equestrian statue at Charing Cross 
or a Peerage. 


Is there any reason in the nature of things why we should not be 
allowed to send Post Office Orders by telegraph? It is done in Switzer- 
land, one of the poorest countries in Europe; and yet it pays. Why 
should it not be done in the busiest and wealthiest of all commercial 
Statés, and pay too? And why, concurrently with the establishment of 
the Swiss system here for the transmission of money, should we not alter 
our tariff of commission for the trifles which the poor now send through 
the Post Office? To the mass of people in this country—to all, in fact, 
who do not keep a bank book—the Post Office is a sort of national bank, 
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where they can always draw a cheque to send a friend ; and in this way 
£20,000,000 a year is sent through the Post Office. But what proportion 
does this sum, high as it is, bear to the total that is sent under cover of an 
envelope in the form of coin in slit cards, or of split notes or bank post 
bills? To say that it is not more than a third may at the first blush look 
a high estimate ; and yet I believe that it is within the mark. By reducing 
their tariff every shilling of these sixty millions might be brought into the 
hands of the Post Office, and the revenue from this part of its business 
doubled at a stroke. And yet you may as well talk to a cromlech as offer 
suggestions of this sort to the Post Office. It groans and frets at every 
fresh trifle that is added to its burden, like a camel loading for a run across 
the desert; and yet if Mr. Monsell wants to distinguish himself by 
producing a handsome balance sheet at the close of his first year’s 
administration of the Post Office, 1 know no way by which he can do 
this easier than by reducing the charges upon Post Office Orders 50 per 
cent. all round, and publishing a general order interdicting the trans- 
mission of coins and bank notes in unregistered letters. He need not 
even give a second thought to the public ; it is made to be fleeced. But 
there are two ways of fleecing us, and the present is neither artistic nor 
commercial. That is all. 





THE west end of a city is mostly the best end. This well recognised 
disposition of things has generally been accounted for upon the supposition 
that as civilisation travels from east to west human progress goes with it, 
and with the highest personages at the head of the march. But a philo- 
sophical friend, with whom I was lately discussing the subject, offered an 
explanation which to my view is much more plausible. The west end of 
a town has always the purest air, because the prevailing wind over nearly 
the whole earth is westerly, and this carries to eastward all smoke, dirt, 
and vaporous refuse of life. Naturally, then, all who can settle where 
they get the freshest air. The best houses are built there, and the best 
people tenant them. The prevalence of westerly winds is a meteorological 
fact, so this hypothesis rests on a sound basis. 





Wy, if only for the sake of rationality, do not our leading music 
publishers commence the abolition of that stupid half-price system? It 
is absurd to read music advertisements, setting forth that a composition 
whereof the asserted value is three shillings will be sent free to a purchaser 
for eighteen stamps, and that such-and-such a song, price four shillings, 
may be had for half price. When once it is known, as, in this matter, it 
is universally, that a price is doubled on purpose that it may be subse- 
quently halved, where is the need for continuing the imposition? The 
buyer is no. gainer by the transaction, since a piece of music is dearer at 
half price now than it would have been at full price thirty years ago, com- 
paring length for length—in. lines, however, not in pages, for the modern 
trick is to spread through six pages what might conveniently be printed 
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on three. Of the “half price” really paid, a fair proportion must go for 
paper merely ; and I have a reason for suspecting that, for popular songs 
at all events, a large share goes to a very peculiar mode of advertising. If 
you want to popularise a song of your own composition you must get a 
vocal star to sing it publicly in his or her concert performances, and this 
involves a thumping bonus to the singer, which has somehow to be: paid 
out of the profits on the sale of the composition. 





AN ingenious American has been measuring the duration of a lightning 
flash. Considering that he makes it out to be only about the five- 
hundredth part of a second, there may be suspicion upon the accuracy of 
the estimation, for where is the sense that can appreciate such an interval ? 
But there are simple and certain means for measurements even more 
minute than this. In the actual case before us the only apparatus was a 
cardboard disc, rotating at a great but a known velocity, and with a hole 
in its edge. The observer placed his eye behind the disc, and when a 
flash came he saw the hole lengthened into a streak by the lightning 
shining through it as it moved. The length of the streak showed how 
much the disc moved while the flash lasted: it was just a fortieth of a 
circle. The card turned once in the twelfth part of a second, so the flash 
lasted the fortieth of a twelfth of a second—that is one four hundred and 
eightieth of a second. When next you use the expression “As quick as 
lightning” you may speak by the card. 





THE Communistic movement in France is an interesting example of 
contradictory psychological phenomena. Judging not merely by the 
theories of their speculative writers, but by the events of the last four- 
score years, we seem warranted in calling the French a sceptical people. 
Those of them who think are apt to run counter to prescription. They 
are quick to question the grounds of any received doctrine, and to dispute 
the foundation of an accepted principle of action. Even their ignorant 
crowds are not astonished at the enunciation of a proposition upsetting 
the faith of their lives. When the ordinary current of their experience 
is disturbed they will acquiesce in any fresh formula. That murder is not 
a crime; that cruelty is a virtue; that morality is superstition: are 
premises which, in certain moods, they would not for a moment call in 
question. On the other hand, the position they take up demands an 
amount of faith greater than that needed for the reception of any 
orthodox dogma. There is a positive side to all negative formulz, but 
to these doctrinaires a new faith needs no proof. Their credulity with 
regard to the novel is greater than their unbelief with respect to the old. 
How may we explain the curious perversity? We can account for it 
only by reconsidering the charge of scepticism. They are, in truth, an 
eminently superstitious race. New objects of faith take the place of old, 
but the French mind must have its dogma. Their superstition, in ceasing 
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to be conservative, remains unaltered in character and intensity. That 
which was known as the Atheism of the period of the first Reign of 
Terror, was not Atheism, but Fetishism, They will fall down and worship 
a lay figure, a histrio fantastically dressed, a red cap, a political image. 
The philosophic sceptic accepts the conclusions of experience, provisionally, 
without admitting that they express an absolute truth ; but to the French 
an untried abstraction is better than experience—superior to what plain 
people call knowledge. The Anglo-Saxon Reformer, however “advanced ” 
his school, is a man who tries to improve upon society, constitution, and 
laws. That is the “inductive method ” applied to politics. The French 
Reformer hates the inductive method. The weakest party in all France, 
at any given period, are the Reformers. They have no patience with 
“improvements.” The ruin alike of Napoleon III. and of Louis XVI. 
was “concessions.” The political life of the nation is divided into 
two great superstitions. One party clings to the prescriptive, the other 
to an untried and purely abstract theory. The word “ Liberty ” is 
familiar in the mouths of the one and the other, but liberty itself is not an 
element in either of the creeds. When will the great man come who 
shall turn the bias of superstition in the Celtic character to some good 
end, in harmony with the steady progress of civilisation ? 


Not for some two or three months yet will the Registrar-General 
furnish us with the census returns. Till then we shall probably know 
nothing about the increase of population in the metropolis and the large 
towns. Strict orders were given that the enumerators and local registrars 
should hold the schedules inviolable. Nevertheless in numerous places 
the totals are already known and published in the country newspapers. 
The orders from head-quarters were capable of a free interpretation, and 
they have been freely interpreted. The registrar, or the registrar’s clerk, in 
many a country town and village, is also the correspondent of the county 
Chronicle or Mercury. \f not, he is on the “ free list.” It is the duty of 
these officers to copy the particulars from the schedules into a book and 
to add up the figures ; and it does not appear in the letter of the Registrar- 
General’s instructions that the gross totals shall be kept secret. Before 
us lies a large number of these results, wherefrom we draw the inference, 
which we believe will be confirmed by the official reports, that the 
agricultural population is still on the decrease. Ten years ago the falling 
off in the numbers of our field labourers was the subject of a good deal 
of comment, but the fact was not then regarded as in any degree 
alarming. In the rapid introduction of machinery was found a sufficient 
explanation ; and it was a matter for congratulation that the labourers 
had not remained upon the land and starved. They had gone abroad, 
and sought, and found, a living elsewhere. Two or three years elapsed, 
and then a new complaint arose. The exodus of labourers from the 
rural districts, once begun, went on too rapidly. The parishes were 
getting emptied ; there would soon be not men enough left to perform the 
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work. And worse still, the young, the strong, the able, the intelligent, 
made haste to go; the aged, the decrepid, the “half men,” the fathers 
of large families, remained. Upon the top of these serious facts arose the 
great question of the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. The 
remnant of the farm servants want more wages and better conditions. 
They must have education. Their wives and young children must not go 
out to work in the fields. Meanwhile the competition in foreign agri- 
cultural produce is as severe as ever. The profit on the crops is not 
enough to bear increased burdens. Just now there is a lull in the 
discussion of these hard problems, but the census returns will bring the 
question to the fore again. There will be work for the statistical section 
of the British Association and the Social Science Congress in the 
autumn, and for Parliament next year. Happily in this country ingenuity 
and manufacturing enterprise step in to the aid of the politician at every 
possible opportunity. The contrivers of the still further application of 
machinery to the cultivation of the land may do more for the relief of 
agriculture from its difficulties than Mr. Gladstone. 





A FACE is often a fortune: but the riches it produces should go 
exclusively to the natural possessor. It is to be presumed that every 
man and woman holds a copyright of his or her features which, if it is 
held lightly, has no right to be taken from its owners surreptitiously and 
put to a disrespectful purpose. A villainous practice has sprung up among 
fashion-book compilers and dress and adornment advertisers of pictorially 
clothing notable personages with the articles they wish to puff before the 
public. This practice may be seen in a phase bad enough, but yet com- 
paratively innocent, in the pictures of royal ladies all in muslin and lace, 
which are put forth to illustrate the efficiency of somebody’s patent starch. 
With less innocence has it been resorted to by some tailors, who have of 
late exhibited in their windows portraits of kings and emperors in surtouts 
and “ vesters,” and new style swallow-tails. If these plates are meant for 
compliments they are in questionable taste: if they are intended for 
caricatures they are disreputable : if they are to make it believed that the 
high personages actually wear the garments advertised, they deserve to 
fail in their dishonest aim. But the worst phase in which I have seen 
this malpractice exercised as yet—for there is no knowing where it will 
stop—is in the case of some unmdanneredly woman’s tailor, who has taken 
to placarding large portraits, far too well executed, of several well known 
ladies in a state of semi-undress, for the purpose of setting off his new 
and improved corset. This is making a degrading use of a familiar face : 
it can do the ladies portrayed no honour: it may do them dishonour : 
and if the offence is not punishable, it ought to be. 





THESE pale green limes this Spring have a certain earnest look. 
Beautiful, but somehow almost sad. Are they coming out to watch us? 
They are everywhere. Over the churchyard wall, over the garden fence, 
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in the quiet bye-ways, above the throng in the roaring thoroughfare, 
adown the boulevards, in the passes of the Vosges, by the side of the 
Moselle, up the famous avenue of Berlin. Not the German legions, only, 
home from the wars, but all the fighters and the victims and the spectators 
are unter den Linden to-day. What have we been doing on this side of 
the water and on that since these black sentinels grew green above our 
heads only twelve months ago? Last year’s leaves fell upon the 
battle fields, and the dark trunks have stood, weird-like, through a winter 
of such horrors as should never have belonged to these latter days. But 
life itself is absolutely pure and good, and no example of it is more 
suggestive or more touching than these marvellously delicate buds 
breaking into leaf. The contrast is mournful. We are not able to 
answer for ourselves in the presence of these monitors. We have not 
been faithful to the bright life that has been given us as it is given to 
these. The world has been too much for a great many of us. Our story 
seems plausible enough by some lights, and our excuses seem to demand 
a hearing ; but under the fresh budding limes in the spring sunshine, 
remembering what has been done and what is doing beneath the green 
branches, there is not a word to say. We may only try to take courage 
once again for the distant future times, by reason of the unbounded 
resources of new and pure life in the bosom of nature, whereof these 
limes of early summer are the witnesses. 
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